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PICTURES FOR THE DECORATION OF 
SCHOOLROOMS AND PICTURES 
FOR USE IN TEACHING. 


IBLIOTHECA PAEDAGOGICA is the name which Ger- 

man publishers of textbooks and German makers of 
educational supplies give to the annual volume they jointly 
publish. The volume has about 450 large, double-column pages, 
in fine type, and 170 pages of illustrations. It costs in Germany 
about ten cents, and can be obtained through any importer of 
German books. 

It is a list of the newest educational material in all lines; 
books, including textbooks and books on psychology, pedagogy 
and the art of teaching; maps, globes and apparatus; furniture, 
models and pictures. The quotation on the title page, “The 
Foundation of all Knowledge is Observation,” hints at the wealth 
of illustrative material for use in every part of the field of educa- 
tion which is named and illustrated in its pages. 

It has an index of the firms whose products are included 
in it, with the names of all the many kinds of objects which it 
describes. It has also an index of the 1500 pictures which may 
be called decorative, geographical or historical. The many 
hundred pictures of a more distinctly scientific nature are listed 
only in their several proper departments. 

Every American teacher should see this volume and turn 
with care all its pages. It is good for Americanitis. Even a 
brief examination of it will help to abate undue pride in the 
achievements of American pedagogues,—-if undue pride can rise 
in spite of the warning heard at educational gatherings against 
the assumption that the American public school system is the 
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finest in the world and its teachers the most advanced, laborious, 
and self-sacrificing. 

I cannot say from first-hand knowledge that German schools 
are equipped with the educational material described in this 
wonderful volume. But one must at least conclude that if it 
were not called for, and used, it would not be made and offered 
for sale; that its very existence implies an educational alertness 
which is evidenced in this country by no similar publication; 
and that its joint production by German manufacturers, publishers 
and dealers implies a skill in codperation for their own good 
and the good of education which the same classes in this country 
have shown no signs of possessing. In many years of association 
with school men and women I never heard this book, or the 
rich mine of material it proves to exist, once mentioned, and never 
saw it alluded to in my examination of many thousands of 
American educational journals. 

My concern at present is entirely with the pictures which 
are listed in this “Bibliotheca Paedagogica,”’ and, of the pictures, 
only with those which are large enough to be well seen across 
an ordinary schoolroom and are designed either simply to decorate 
a room-—~art-for-art’s-sake-pictures—-or as aids to instruction. 

Of these large pictures--they are almost all lithographs 
the book lists more than two thousand. I despair of attempting 
to give in words any adequate impression of the beauty of those 
which are made for beauty’s sake or of the pedagogic value of 
those made for utility. 

They are chromos. The old time chromo was the result 
of the attempt of an artisan, a lithographer, a man knowing 
his craft only and quite indifferent to the claims of art, to repro- 
duce a painting. The paintings formerly reproduced in this 
country were usually poor enough, and the lithographer in 
reproducing them usually accentuated their shortcomings. 
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In recent years artists in England, Germany and France 
have taken lithography into their own hands. Some of the 
best of them have given the best of their talents to the reproduc- 
tion of lithographs. They have studied the possibilities and 
limitations of the process, and have through it produced many 
, pictures of great beauty. These modern artist-lithographs, 
as we may call them, as against the mechanic-lithographs of 
former days, are in effect the first-hand work of the artists who 
, produce them. In them the observer sees just those pictures 
in all their delicate and beautiful details, which the artists who 
produced them wish you to see. They are not weak photographic 
echoes; they come almost as directly from the artist’s hand as 
does a painting which he fashions upon canvas. 

The art-lithographs vary much in size; but most of those 
listed in this book run from about 24 x 32 inches to 32 x 44 
inches. They are rich in color; in most cases have good carrying 
power; and tell their story as well at twenty-five or thirty feet 
distance as they do at eight or ten. I will not take the space to 
name the artists who design them, saying only that they rank 
high in Germany to-day and are greatly esteemed in other 
countries by those who are at all familiar with modern German 
art. 

The subjects of the pictures are manifold. Some are land- 
scapes pure and simple, of the universal kind; just delightful 
pictures and no more, and one would not ask them to be more. 
Some are full of life and incident; an ocean liner setting forth; 
a farm vard in the Black Forest; and old water mill; the interior 
of a steel mill; a well-known bit of the Rhine Valley; a scene 
; in Venice. Their range of subject and the variety of their method 
of treatment is a revelation and a delight to all who have seen 
the collection of more than a hundred on the walls of the Art 
Gallery in the Newark Library. They cost, in Germany, from 
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four to six marks,--from a dollar to a dollar and a half--and 
they can be sent singly in a roll by mail from Germany to any 
point in the United States for a few cents. 

With these “Kunstlerischer Wandschmuck fuer Schule 
und Haus’ should be mentioned the many reproductions of 
paintings, engravings, portraits, sculpture, architecture and his- 
toric spots, in black and in colors, which are also listed in the 
Bibliotheca. These cover hundreds of subjects. Even those 
in black and white costing twenty-five and thirty cents each, 
are almost as good for schoolroom use as expensive photographs. 

Beautiful as are the art or decorative lithographs, most 
school people will find still more attractive, because of their 
great practical value, the educational pictures. These are also 
in color, usually carefully put on, but handled more with an eye 
to accuracy and to effectiveness with children than to beauty 
pure and simple. In size they are about the same as the decora- 
tive lithographs. In price they range from fifty cents to one 
dollar,--rarely more. In subject they seem to cover the whole 
educational field. If I mame a few at random I shall perhaps 
best convey an impression of their variety and utility: 

A Polar Bear, wonderfully characteristic in pose, careful 
in drawing, delightful in color. 

Cinderella; the critical moment in the story. The picture 
is full of life, the colors rich. 

The Iron Guard; a file of armed men on horseback with 
lances, very vigorous and attractive to children. 

The Water Mill; a brook, an over-shot water wheel and 
an old mill. 

A Freight Steamer in the harbor at Trieste; the splendid 
hulk of the great steamer is the chief thing in the picture, with 
masts and sails in the background and lighters in the foreground. 

A Bird’s-eye view of Vienna; a towering cathedral in the center. 
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Lumbering; an effective picture of forest trees with a load 
of logs on a road in the distance. 

Men at work in a Pottery; large enough to show the pro- 
cesses of working the wheel and decorating the clay; in the 
distance is a kiln. 

Niagara Falls. 

Costumes of the ancient Greeks; six figures showing different 
costumes, rather highly colored, but clean cut and self-explanatory. 

Houses of the ancient Lake Dwellers; the settlers of ancient 
Europe; an admirable pre-historic scene. 

Group of Water Birds; arranged to make an agreeable 
picture, showing forms and colors of several different kinds of 
birds. 

Fishes; showing four different fishes full size and in their 
natural colors. 

Orang-outang; a very admirable person in the act of climbing 
a tree, as is his habit. 

Protective mimicry in Moths and Butterflys; beautifully 
colored and telling the story at a glance. 

Elephant; a most realistic picture of an elephant, who seems 
to be marching proudly out of the picture with trunk uplifted. 

Honey Bee; showing anatomy, in colors, large enough to 
be clearly seen across a schoolroom. 

Beech and Oak; seeds and seedlings, leaves and flowers, 
carefully drawn. 

The Carboniferous Era; an imaginery landscape showing 
plants only. 

It should be understood that those I have named above 
are each taken from a series; that each series includes from four 
or five to fifty or more pictures, and that I have taken examples 
from only a few of many series. The animals, for instance, 
include not only the elephant, and the polar bear, but the kangaroo, 
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the zebra, the giraffe, the tiger, the lion, etc., etc. Especially 
good is the picture of the American buffalo, and one must admit 
that it is a little distressing to think that teachers must go to 
Germany to get au adequate representation of this splendid 
American animal. 

There are series of portraits of rulers, and of statesmen, 
poets, artists, musicians and writers of all kinds; series in colors 
of famous paintings, buildings and sculptures; series illustrative 
of the history of man, and, as above indicated of birds, plants, 
trees, flowers, insects, fairy tales, mythology, land forms, geology, 
cities, bridges, races of mankind, etc., etc. Then there are 
interesting and attractive series depicting great historical events, 
from the early days of Egypt down to our own times. 

And the wonder of it is that carefully as they have been made, 
we may be sure they are all based on sound [scholarship, - -and 
large as they are--in most cases at least two by three feet, 
and admirable as almost all are in color, they cost only fifty 
cents to one dollar each.* , 

Surely here is a storehouse which public schools, boards 
of education, superintendents, supervisors, principals and teachers 
will be glad to make use of. 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


*Many of the pictures to which Mr. Dana refers are published by Teubner and 
Vogtlaender in Germany, whose American agents are Leubrie & Elkus, 18 East 14th St., 
New York City A catalog illustrated in colors may also be had of G. E. Stechert & Co., 
129-133 West 20th St., New York City, to whom orders for importation may also be sent 
It is advisable to state the number and title of the pictures desired, also whether the 
pictures are to be for the use of schools and similar institutions, in which case they can 
be imported free of duty at the rate of twenty-five cents per mark (the prices in the 
catalogue are given in German money). The blocks used as tailpieces on pages 861 and 
895 are taken from ‘‘ Kunst,’’ a German art publication which, in Mr. Dana's opinion, 
would be of value to every supervisor and teacher of drawing. 
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TOOLED LEATHER IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


HE application of the principles of design to objects which 

must be useful, beautiful and inexpensive has long been 
a serious problem in the elementary grades. In suggesting 
the following lessons in leather an attempt is made to name 
objects which may be simple in construction, interesting to the 
pupil because of their use and beauty, and so inexpensive as to 
be within the reach of all children. The cost of the objects 
illustrated ranges from seven cents to one dollar. Most of the 
accompanying illustrations were made by pupils in the eighth 
and ninth grades of the Thomas Gardner School, Allston. 

The tools and materials necessary and method of procedure 
have been minutely described in the article by Miss Fliege in 
The School Arts Book for December, 1906. To make this work 
come within the reach of large classes in the elementary schools, 
we used but two tools at the most and often but one. The tool 
made from a steel nut pick is all that is necessary for lining, 
raising, and polishing. A common nail set obtained from a 
carpenter may be used to give slight variation in a design. A 
background made with a nail set is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions of writing cases. The same design is used on both cases, 
but one design is worked out with one tool only, that is, the tool 
made from a nut pick. For the other case,—-illustration No. 1, 
both tools were used. 

After preparing the design on thin but tough paper, lay it 
in position upon the leather with the pencil outline on top as 
no marks should be left upon the leather. With a strong pressure 
trace over the design so that a deep indentation may be left 
upon the leather—-but do not allow the pencil to go through the 
paper. We must depend entirely upon the indented line. 

The next step is the treatment of the design with water and 
tools. In large classes it is much simpler to work without 
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dampening the entire piece of leather. Each pupil is now sup- 
plied with a glass of clear water, a water-color brush and his 
tool made from a nut pick. If his tool was slightly rough, he 
may have, the evening before, polished it by rubbing it on the 
carpet at home. With brush and water a portion of the outline 
of the design is traced upon the leather. Immediately the water 
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Writing Cases. Each contains two large blotters and inside pockets for paper and envelopes 


leaves the surface of the leather, take the tool and with strong 
pressure go over the lines just covered with water. This will 
give a deep polished indentation which will not change. The 
entire design is tooled in this manner and this method is often 
sufficient for completing the design as shown in illustrations 
for one of the purses, No. 10, and one of the card cases, No. 13, 
where the design is simply in line. Or the design may be polished 
down as shown in illustration of letter on leather bag, No. 5, 
and design on purse beside it, No. 4. The background may be 
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polished down and the design left 
raised as shown in most of the 
illustrations of leather table mats, 
Nos. 15 to 19. To polish any sur- 
face, cover with water and as soon 
as water is absorbed, press down the 
leather with the tool, rubbing or 
stroking it with strong, sweeping 
lines. Great care should be taken 
in finishing the edges of the polished 
parts, using strong pressure near the 
edge in order to throw up the 
adjoining part. 

When using the nail set for a 
background as shown in_ illustra- 
tions for writing case, No. 1, and 
penwiper, No. 8, simply press the 
ring end into the leather repeatedly 
while the leather is damp. 

The cost of material for the arti- 
cles illustrated was as follows: 


Illustrations 1 and 2. Made from pieces 
of leather 12” x 18” with inside pockets for 
paper and envelopes and large blotters, 
go” x12”. $1.00. 

Illustrations 3, 13,14. Card-cases 4” 
and 4 1-2” long, made from leather 4” or 
41-2”x 12”. $.13. 

Illustrations 4, 10, II. 
from leather, 3” wide. $.07. 

Illustration 5. Leather bag, 8” x 9 1-2”, 


Purses made 


$.50. 
Illustration 6. Made from 6” squares 
of leather. $.20. 
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Illustrations 7 and 9. Made from pieces of leather three and four inches 
in diameter. $.10. 

Illustration 8. Diameter 4 1-2”. $.12. 

Illustration 12. Leather bill-book, 6” long, made from leather, 6”x12”. $.15. 

















Vase and lamp mats made to fit special positions, 


The cost of the vase and table mats, 15 to 19, varies with the size; the 
smallest, 6” x 6” cost seven cents and the largest 20” x 20”, cost eighty cents. 


\ few pieces of German tooled leather 





40 








The leather work proved to be to the pupils the most fascin- 
ating portion of the year’s course in drawing. Many of the 
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pupils received orders from friends and relatives for purses, 
card-cases and bags which were very popular. This encourage- 
ment from outside and the appreciation shown in the homes 
gave us at the end of our work in applied design the satisfaction 
of having made a slight beginning toward making for our pupils 


a pleasant, profitable, thoroughly artistic and beautiful home 
industry. 


GRACE E. HACKETT 


Teacher of Drawing, Thomas Gardner School, Boston 
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MAHONEY’S TENEMENT 


AVE yer seen Mahoney’s tiniment? 
Ain’t it grand! 

Such were some of the varied comments at the exhibition of 
our little model home, a three room tenement which we had hired 
for two months, at six dollars per month, at the beginning of the 
session of the Nonantum Vacation School, at Newton, Massachusetts. 

In a neighborhood of many nationalities, parts of it equal 
to New York’s East Side, although in country setting, and closely 








The Tenement. The right hand half comprised our domain. 


adjoining a residential suburb of Boston, our “rent” was typical 
in size and location, of the homes of many of our pupils. Our 
problem was to clean—-for to the great amazement of the owner, 
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Mr. Mahoney, we hired it “‘just as it was’’--whiten, paint, paper 
and furnish, in short, to make it so far as our session of six weeks 
would permit, a clean and attractive home and that, moreover, 
at the least possible expense. 

The janitor of our school having a thorough knowledge 
of painting and papering, volunteered his assistance in instruction 








The Kitchen. ‘‘Fine enough for a sitting room.” 


in that line, and groups of boys from ten to fourteen years old 
did admirable work under his direction, in whitening ceilings, 
patching the plastering of walls, setting panes of glass, mending 
window fastenings, etc., previous to painting. 

The color of the kitchen walls had been an intense blue, 
with woodwork of a dark brown; this we changed to a dull ‘green 
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and a lighter shade of brown, and so managed with only one 
coat of paint. For the woodwork of the halls we used the same 
brown as in the kitchen, and in the living room and bed-room 
upstairs, two coats of white paint to the woodwork made a won- 
derful change, from the previous brown. 

Then came the papering of the two upstairs rooms and hall. 

We began first on the bed-room, six rolls of paper at five 
cents per roll,--a remnant from a local dealer-—-a white ground 
with a small rose design, for our chamber was small. 

For the living room we selected a paper in an attractive 
shade of green, for which we paid fifteen cents, another bargain. 

The boys did well in cutting and putting on the paper although 
this being nearly plain in color was much harder to handle, and 
there were many paste marks. The hall we papered with a light 
mixture, for our stairway was very narrow. The floors next 
received attention, first a thorough scrubbing, then coats of paint 
and varnish. 

Some of our mop boards had to be gone over again after 
this, for the eager hands of the little workers in painting the 
flocrs were hardly steady enough to avoid the base boards, but 
it was a matter easily remedied. This brought us to the end of 
our second week, and we were now ready for the furnishings 
which had been progressing rapidly at the school. 

Sash curtains for the kitchen, and side lights of the front 
door were neatly made of fine cheese cloth, by girls in the sewing 
room, as well as draperies of unbleached muslin for our living 
room. When the latter were completed by the older girls the 
Primary children took them in hand, and stencilled a design 
on the side and bottom of each curtain, with dye in a green to 
harmonize with the paper. Muslin sash curtains furnished 
protection at the bed-room windows; in fact lack of time prevented 
anything more elaborate. 
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Piece by piece we began to furnish our home. Kind friends 
loaned us a stove to make our kitchen look more “really truly,” 
and a bureau (a dark brown, to which the pupils gave three 
coats of white paint), and a local furniture dealer was kind 








Weaving Rugs for the floors 


enough to offer us an iron bedstead. We needed no further 
assistance, for were not our workmen skilled with their tools 
in the woodworking room, and with their hands in the basketry 
division ! 

When completed our living room contained three reed chairs, 
one couch of split reed (this piece made by our janitor from three 
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pairs of old chair legs), a wooden table with writing desk, a reed 
table, one hanging bookcase, the shelves strung with rope, stand- 
ing bookshelves, tabourettes, foot stools, waste-baskets, sofa 
pillows of red denim for the couch, and a cover for the table, 








A peep into one of the bed rooms, 


woven by some of the girls at the looms of the Homecroft Guild, 
where the boys were more than enthusiastic in weaving rag 
rugs for the floors. 

The color scheme of the room was carried out in greens, 
some of the wooden furniture and the couch being stained a 
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dark green. The reed chairs, with their interwoven braids of 
rush or plantain, made an attractive bit of light, and our green 
and brown rugs showed well on the floor. 

The little tots of the Kindergarten had framed a ‘““Madonna”’, 
and a “Sir Galahad,” as well as a few smaller pictures to ornament 
the walls and provided match-scratchers, book-marks and pen- 
wipers. 

The girls from the knitting division had looked after wash 
cloths, and the sewing girls had provided dish and roller towels, 
laundry bags, etc., in addition to the curtain and sofa pillows. 

We had re-caned some chairs for our kitchen where we 
were fortunate in being amply supplied with all conveniences 
in the way of rollers for towels, moulding boards, sink racks, sleeve 
boards, knife boxes and tables all made by these “little citizens.” 

A mat of braided flag, and a large hamper of willow, cat-tail, 
etc., (all gathered by the boys), came in for much attention. 

This completed the interior of our home, but in the mean- 
time other workers had been busy outside. Window boxes were 
placed in position, and through the kindness of a friend were 
filled with geraniums which bloomed most freely. 

After the rocks and stones had been raked away from the 
front of the house by the younger boys, the city teams brought 
us loam for flower beds at each side, and under the direction of 
Miss Hill, the garden teacher, rows of seeds were planted, and had 
the time been longer we should have seen our arch of morning 
glories in bloom over our front door, but alas! our lease expires, 
and we move out. 

The entire cost of the renovating of the three rooms and hall 
was less than eleven dollars, and the furnishings were those 
which would ordinarily have been made in the vacation school 
session, and which with the exception of a few pieces made under 
special arrangements were given to the makers at the close, 
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The work was new and experimental, and the entire result 
is not yet. The children were more than enthusiastic, especially 














A corner of the Living Room 


at the completion, and had the time been longer, much more 
could have been accomplished along this line. 

From an economic standpoint all were greatly pleased to 
hear that the owner had been offered nine dollars a month when 
we moved out, and still more so to hear that a real estate dealer 
had offered a tenement free, and if only a part of the little helpers 
in this work, carry out what they are “‘going to do at home this 
winter,” many homes will be improved, and our labors will 
have been worth while. 


BLANCHE E. HYDE 


Newton, Mass. 
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DECORATIVE ART IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STENCIL WORK 


HE aim of our Art Work in the schools is to teach the pupils 

to see, feel, and express beauty of color and form. To 
accomplish this we plan the work to develop esthetic sense and 
sight with the same logical sequence with which the academic 
work is planned to develop thought. Through the grades, the 
child is trained to see more and more accurately and to draw 
more and more accurately what he sees; or as Kipling has stated 
the ideal, ‘“‘And each, in his separate star, Shall draw the Thing 
as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are.” 

The work in the grades is not entirely objective; some 
design is introduced just enough to interest the pupil and develop 





PLATE I 


LL 


his individuality by calling for an expression of his choice of form 
and color. As the pupil advances and his power of expression 
increases, the amount of original work required increases; in 
the high school the emphasis is put on design and the work made 
to relate as far as possible to the student’s life. In some high 
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schools it is not practical to handle wood, metal, or leather, but 
it is always possible to make and use stencils. 

Applied design as represented in stencil work offers more 
variety in application than any other decorative art. Stencil 
work is divided into three steps, first, creating the design; second, 
making the stencil; third, applying to the textile. 

The design itself will be determined by the function of the 
textile, whether it is to be a neck-scarf, bureau-scarf, table-cover, 
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sofa-pillow, or curtain. The use of the article thus determines 
the motif, size, and character of the design, whether it be simple 
or ornate, prominent or subordinate to the textile. You are 
all familiar with the development of a design, its evolution from 
some nature form, only in this case it is necessary to remember 
the nature of the stencil, which says the design must be cut 
into spots. The design must be of such a character that the 
spots can be cut out leaving enough paper to hold the whole 
thing together. 

When the stencil is to be used only a few times it may be 
made of the ordinary heavy drawing paper which is sufficiently 
strong for a few handlings. If the stencil, made of the drawing 
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paper, seems weak it can be strengthened with a coat of shellac. 
In the case of heavy portiéres, where the design is to be used 
many times, the regular stencil paper is more satisfactory. When 
cutting the stencil use a sharp knife and place the paper on a 
piece of glass, marble, tin, or any firm substance. Wood can 
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te used but the grain is very apt to cause ragged edges in the 
stencil. 

The design ready and the stencil cut out, we are anxious 
to apply it to the textile. Here the danger will be to get too 
much paint on the brush with the result that the wet runs along 
the fibre of the goods and the design is a mere blot. There should 
be very little paint on the brush and to assist us, we use a blotting 
paper under the textile, which will quickly absorb any extra 
moisture that there may be. Use a stiff brush; the ordinary 
seven-cent bristle brush we have found to be the best. 

What colors do we use? The most satisfactory are the oil 
paints thinned with gasoline or turpentine. The paint must be 
thin in order to avoid the plaster effect where the fibre of the 
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goods is not only hidden, but made stiff. The oil paints will wash 
and they do not fade, but they are not practical in large classes. 

The ‘‘Easy Dyes” and the “Diamond Dyes’’ are more prac- 
tical for they act more like the water colors with which the 
pupils are familiar, but they will fade. The teacher can prepare 
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three bottles, each containing a primary color and from these 
the pupils can mix the color required for their textile. 

The choice of textile depends upon the individual. The 
scrim works out very satisfactory; all linens are good, especially 
the rough, Russian linens. Brussels net procured at the curtain 
counter, is very charming in color and texture for sash curtains 
and bureau-scarfs. 
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In our school this year the sophomores made neck-scarfs, 
selecting their own material, which was usually mull or crépe 
de chine, and stenciling a small design on each end just above 
the hem. For this they had worked out from the honey-suckle 
berries a balanced unit, Plate 1; and then doubled it into a bisym- 
metric unit, Plate 2; which was applied to the scarf. The juniors 
stenciled bureau scarfs, making bisymmetric designs for the ends 
which were connected by a consistent border, Plates 3,4, 5. For 
these, they used scrim or net. The seniors made curtains and 
sofa-pillows, using the linen for the sofa-pillows, but selecting 
their own material for the curtains as they were designed to fill 
some particular place at home. Thus, by use of the stencil, 
we can relate our Art Work directly to the home life; we can 
have interesting talks about color schemes and decorations 
suitable for different types of rooms; and moreover we can have 
the textile itself, which the student seems to appreciate most of all. 


ELIZABETH E. GARRABRANT 


High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 








THE RHYTHMIC RULER 


APPLICATION 


N considering the problem of the page-—its printed matter 
and decoration, the few measures of the little space scale 
will aid considerably. 

Work with the scale has proved that it is easier to make 
a new scale for each problem, than to depend on keeping one 
for any length of time. This temporary scale is also easier to 
explain and to secure than the method explained in a former 
paper. 

The ratio used, and the reason for it, were explained at 
length in the October Book. An easier method of creating the 
scale is illustrated in the figures at the top of Plate I. Fig. I 
shows the completed scale lettered in order of the decreasing 
measures, A, B, C, D,--etc. In this manner the relation of 
measures is easily understood by the relative letter. A x B, 
BxC, CxD, etc., each representing the Greek oblong. 

Suppose the problem to be a cover page, here secured by 
taking a little less than half of a 9” x 12” sheet, (or in exact 
terms 9” x 5 9-16” the nearest to the perfect oblong). Each 
child would take a nine-inch strip of paper, fold over a little 
more than he leaves beyond (see Fig. 2), opening this he makes 
his primary division mark on the crease resulting. On a nine- 
inch scale, A should equal about 5 9-16”. 

Then he forgets A, considers B as a new space to be divided 
and proceeds as before, folding over a little more than he leaves, 
(Fig. 3.). Again he opens and marks his secondary division 
with a shorter line. The measures, C and D, are the result of 
this division. So in like manner, D becomes E and F, F divides 
into G and H, and if minute measures are wanted, H gives I and J. 

It is well to emphasize with a little drill that any letter is 
equal to the sum of the two succeeding. Thus--A =B+C, 
B=C+D, etc., and the converse is accordingly true. This 
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helps to give a clear idea of the importance of B over its sub- 
divisions. Then he will more readily shift values, as I am going 
to ask you now in this plate to let A=9”. Accordingly, Fig. 5 
is an oblong in proportion A x B. 

One of the simplest treatments would be a border line and 
panel. You might direct, a small measure at the top, larger 
at the sides and greatest at the bottom. In this particular 
instance the measures were I, H and G. The inside panel 
here is another Greek oblong. If C is its width, B must 
be its length. D and C could have been used. The posi- 
tion of this oblong was measured down from the upper 
edge, and the remainder at the bottom will be found as a 
principal measure on the scale. The doubled lines used the 
small measure, J. 

In Fig. 6 a printing and decorative space are suggested. 
Dr. Haney insists on the blocking off of decorative spaces in his 
talks on design, and you will find the little scale will help you 
to say in few words and graphically--the “how much” of the 
pupil. Figs. 7 and 8 are but variations. Fig. 9 is a variation 
by scale of a design in Batchelder’s interesting book on design. 
You will see how measures could increase, decrease, vary in an 
immeasurable number of ways. I will not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the decoration itself. The laying off of any design 
problem is rather the critical point with the pupils. His spaces 
and amounts once planned, we might fill them with countless 
motifs,——-arranged in fitting proportion. 

Plate II suggests an approach to the printing problem with 
children. The same scale of the previous plate is used. In the 
first line the words ‘Printing’? are constant in height--the 
measure F. In the first word, the letter width is G, and J is 
the space. In the second the width is E. In the third, H is 
the width. The measure E is used again as width in the second 
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line but the height is G. Scale measures also locate the letter 
divisions, in the case of P, R, etc. 

Now take one letter and run it through a series of variations 
in proportion. A I might be an initial letter space—-a vertical 
rhythmic oblong, C by D, here. The letter is proportionate in 
the next measures D by E. The location of the letter is found 
by measure from the top and right of space. Fig. II is the same 
space horizontally considered; III is the square--a minus two- 
thirds of the perfect oblong, hence a rhythmic relation. IV is 
a minus two-thirds of the perfect oblong, on its short diameter. 
V is the vertical position of IV. Here we have in proportion 
five radically different yet rhythmically related forms. 

In regard to division, variation may result as seen in BI, II, 
III ; in weight as shown in C where the proportion remains constant. 

The finish of a letter adds much possibility of variation as 
shown in D, in the treatment of the letter H. Seven variations 
of the letter W show the possibility of line |variations. Varia- 
tions in style offer a wide range of selection. The last variation 
suggested is that of color treated here only in black and white. 

If you will do a little sum now-—-I’ll just begin it—-five 
variations in proportion multiplied by three in division, by three in 
weight by three in finish by seven in line, etc., etc., you surely can 
secure at least seberal sorts of letters from the choice of pupils. 

Above all before giving this lesson, be sure of the conventions 
of printing, which strokes are light, and which heavy. When 
in doubt, talk to your printer. The general rule of up strokes 
light, cross strokes light, with down strokes heavy, and the 
dictionary or printer, when you don’t know, or any good set of 
alphabets, will arm you for the fray. 

Then comes the more serious question of fitting to a certain 
space. Lay off an exact space, and an exact height. This 
height should be a measure of a scale. The relation of the 
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height to the enclosing space will have been developed in the 
previous exercises. Count your letters, find the center, allowing 
for the larger M and W, and smaller I, when encountered. The 
center approximated, select a width on the scale that will easily 
fit. Then having looked “before and after,’ print,--and we 
hope you won’t “pine for what is not’’ quite so much as in the past. 

A number of adaptations are suggested. In the “Class Day” 
cover two height and the three spaces must be arranged. Then 
the same solution serves. Both the letters and spaces should 
be measured each time as it is easy for us all to increase or decrease 
a little in judgment of a recurring equal space. Give M and W 
four-thirds of your space, and I one third. Between words 
save all the room occupied by the type letter and its space before 
and after it. 

The treatment of monograms is an arrangement of two or 
more letters varying in proportion and weight, and related in 
line to their limiting space. For instance in the T, H, S, the 
height of T is the measure F on the scale, and G and H measure 
the two other letters. In like manner in reverse order, E, F, 
and G measure their widths. 

In conclusion these are merely suggestions of ways in which 
the scale may be applied to actual school problems. Any good 
catalogue of a publishing house is full of illustrations showing 
book covers and printing ideas which you will be much safer in 
adapting to your work than these shown here, but it is the way 
of getting hold of the problem I have tried to explain. 

In directing you can limit to choice of two measures each 
time and still have very interesting and individual results. Insist 
on good proportion, good division first, add line, weight, finish, 
enrich with color, and printing may even become a pleasure. 


CHARLOTTE REED 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


SEPTEMBER 
PRIMARY 


LANT drawing and color are the subjects in the Primary and 

Grammar grades during the month of September. Under 
each subject the sequence of topics is orderly, and based on 
experience in teaching children. The sequence in Plant drawing 
is as follows: 1, Movement of growth as expressed in line; 2, 
Branching as expressed in angle; 3, Proportions of parts as 
expressed in mass; 4, Massing of parts as expressed in silhouette; 
5, Foreshortening of parts as rendered in two tones; 6, Appearance 
of the whole as rendered in values; 7, Structure; 8, Textures; 
9, Beauty. The sequence in color is as follows: 1, The Spec- 
trum Color; 2, Standards; 3, Tints and Shades; 4, Hues; 5, 
Complements; 6, Scales of Values; 7, Scales of Intensities; 8, 
Harmonies of Similar Colors; 9, Harmonies of Dissimilar Colors. 

Teachers should recognize the place in the sequence held 
by the work of each grade, that each may help all and all each. 


FIRST YEAR. Draw grasses, sedges, and the simpler 
fall flowers, using colored pencils. 

Give special attention to the direction and character of growth. For 
example, in A, a drawing by Marjorie Moshier, Hopkinton, Mass., the crooked 
stout stem, and the plump head with its crown, are characteristic and well 
expressed. Avoid complicated specimens, and specimens involving the use 
of many colors. The aim is to lead the pupils to observe and express the most 
obvious facts of growth. 


Begin to teach the color names: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet. 

The colors should come to the pupils first in their purest, most captivating 
form, namely, as seen in the spectrum. This may be thrown upon the wall 
of the room by means of a glass prism. Re-tell the rainbow stories.* Have 


J 


*See School Arts Book, September 1905, p. 27; Bible, Genesis, chapter IX; Myths 


of Greece and Rome; Myths of Northern Lands, Grueber 
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the pupils imitate the spec- 
trum with colored pencils, 
1, and collect and classify 
examples of the different 
colors. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Draw simple plants with 
flowers or seed packs, 
using colored pencils or 
water colors. 





Give special attention to 
the character of the branch- 
ing. For example, in B, a 


A 
— 
drawing by Mary Capis- 
trano, Southbridge, Mass., 
the angles made by stem 
and leaf, by stem and flower 6 en 
stalk, and by the flowers (J 
themselves with their stem, (we) © 
are all well considered. The 
aim is to lead the pupils to © O 
observe and express such 
relations of parts. © O 8b 
Begin to teach the © O 
six standard colors: red, (m) C) 
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orange, yellow, green, 


7 
g | blue, violet. QOOOOMOOO® 
The pupils know in a 
= general way these names 
and the colors to which | 7 | 


they correspond. The aim ———- 

should now be to lead them 
© to select from among many 
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proaches the purity and hue of the reddest part of the spectrum, and to 
classify roughly all other reds as darker, or iighter, or different in some way, 
from the standard. 

Have the pupils make circles of the purest standard colors they can produce, 
and arrange them as shown at 2, p. 883. 


THIRD YEAR. Draw plants with flowers or seed packs, 
using pencil, crayon, or water color. 


Give special attention to the relative positions and sizes of parts. For 
example, in C, a drawing in water color by Caroline Pearson, Concord, N. H., 
the leaves as masses are well related to each other and to the mass of berries, 
while the berries themselves are in good proportion to the mass of the bunch, 
and well placed on the stem. The aim is to lead the pupils to observe and 
record relations in mass. 


Begin to teach tints and shades of color. 


The materials for this are already at hand if the pupils when in previous 
grades made collections of color samples. These may now be classified first 
into six groups, one for each standard; then each group into colors about 
like the standard, colors lighter than the standard and colors darker than 
the standard. Illustrate how tints (lighter than the standard) and shades 
(darker than the standard) may be produced in water color. 

Have the pupils place five circles in a row, as shown at 3, p. 883. Leave 
the top one white, make the lowest one black. Place a standard color in the 
middle circle, a tint of that color in the circle above it, and a shade of that 
color (made by mixing gray or black with it) in the circle below it. 


GRAMMAR 


FOURTH YEAR. Draw leaves, and sprays, using pencil 
or brush and ink. 


Give special attention to proportions, in actual forms, and in masses 
made up of many parts. Drawing with the pencil may be confined to the 
representation of individual leaves, such as that shown at D, a drawing by 
Florence E. C., East Pepperell, Mass. Silhouettes in ink may be from more 
complex subjects such as that shown at E, a drawing by Gustav Zandin, 
Turners Falls, Mass. When the drawing is made, trim the sheet to its best 
form and mount it properly. 
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Begin the study of hues of color. 


Discuss the colors of leaves and flowers. Compare them with standard 
colors. By experiment with water color show that a standard color must 
usually be mixed with another standard to produce the green leaves, or the 
yellow of fruits. Show how all the greens (for example) may be classified 
as yellow-greens, greens, and blue-greens, green being the family name. 











Have the pupil place five circles in a row as shown at 4, p. 883. Select 
a standard color, (for example G) and with it color the central circle. By 
mixing with this color a little of one of its neighboring standard celors (Y) 
produce a hue of the central color, (YG) and place it in the circle above it. 
Color the uppermost circle with the modifying standard (Y). By mixing 
with the central color a little of its other neighboring standard (B), produce 
another hue of the central color (BG), and place it in the circle below it. Color 
the lowermost circle with the other modifying standard (B). The three larger 
circles show a group of hues. %@™Be careful to modify the central color 
but slightly to produce the hues. The three must have a “family resemblance.” 


FIFTH YEAR. Draw leaves, and sprays, using pencil, 
and brush and ink. 
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Give special attention to propertions in foreshortened views of leaves and 
flowers. It may be well to begin with single leaves such as that shown in two 
different positions at F, a drawing by an anonymous pupil in a fifth grade 
somewhere. Some pupils secure good results more quickly 
by working with the brush, using one tone of gray for the 
upper side of the leaf and a lighter tone for the under side. 
An example of this treatment is shown at G, a drawing by 
Roy Kienley, Easthampton, Mass. As a rule draw first in 
pencil, then add the two tones. When the drawing is 
satisfactory, trim the sheet to its best form and mount 
properly. 


Begin the study of complementary colors. 


By experiment with water color show that a certain red 
will, when mixed with a certain green (approximately stand- 
ard red and standard green), produce ‘neutral gray. Show 
that the same or a similar result”’may be produced by 
mixing yellow and violet, or orange and blue. Colors 
which neutralize each other when mixed are said to be 
Complementary to each other. ir] 

Make a color circuit, as shown at 5, p. 883, and by 
using colored crayons or water colors fill in the hues as 
indicated by the letters, making as even steps as possible 
from color to color. Opposite colors in this circuit, standards or "hues, ’are 
complementary. 





























SIXTH YEAR. Draw sprays with flowers or seed packs, 
using pencil, and brush and ink. 
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have grown into shape. 


Give special attention to proportions in 
foreshortened views in reference to each 
other (one leaf turned towards the eye, one 
away, one in side view or three-quarter’s 
view, and all on the same twig). The illus- 
tration H, a drawing by Robert Cooley, 
Grade VI, Springfield, Mass., shows the sort 
of thing to be achieved. When pupils have 
produced a creditable drawing in pencil, 
have them render the same or another sub- 
ject in three tones, selecting the three and 
using the three to express, so far as possible, 
the general effect of the plant. The illustra- 
tion, I, a drawing by May Clark, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., shows such a rendering of a fall 
flower. 

When the drawing is finished, trim the 
sheet to its best form and properly mount it, 
with appropriate margins. 


Begin the study of scales of values. 


Using pencil or water color, or as a last 
resort, ink, make a neutral scale of five 
tneos such as that indicated at 6, p. 883. 
When a satisfactory scale is made, try one 
in color—tones of orange, for example,— 
giving the highest circle the slightest per- 
ceptible tint of orange, and making the 
lowest as near black as it can be and still 
show a trace of orange. 


SEVENTH YEAR. Draw flower 
and fruit sprays, using pencil, pen, 
or brush. 


Give special attention to the rendering 
of details, joints, bracts, markings of every 
sort, which always characterize things that 


Make drawings in pencil first, such as that shown at 
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J, a drawing by Frederick H. A. Hill, Concord, N. H. When a satisfactory pencil 
drawing is achieved the same subject or another should be rendered in pen and ink 
(by a few of the more advanced pupils) or in watercolor. The illustration K, is 
from an admirable water color drawing by Katherine Blanchard, Danvers, Mass. 





Begin the study of scales of intensities. 


Place nine circles in a row as shown at 7, p. 883. Make the central 
circle middle value, neutral gray. Select a pair of complementary colors 
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(for example O and B) and make the circle at the extreme left one of these 
colors, pure (QO), the circle at the extreme right, the other color, pure (B). 
By mixing one complement with the other varying degrees, produce a series 
of tones gradually fading from pure color to neutral gray, as indicated by 
the abbreviations ji, 4i, }i, meaning three-quarter intensity, half intensity, 
one-quarter intensity,—almost neutral. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Draw flower and fruit sprays and trees, 
using an appropriate medium. 


Give special attention to the rendering of the textures of the different parts. 

Textures are suggested rather than represented. Success in rendering 
textures depends upon careful observation of details, thoughtful selection of 
those which give character to the surface, and skilful interpretation of these 
into the medium of expression. Words cannot tell how it is achieved. The 
pencil drawing of wild carrot, L, by Elizabeth Kerwin, Woonsocket, R. I., and 
the water color drawing, M, by Lief Bergsund, Canton, O., both show the 
successful rendering of the textures of the different parts. 


Begin the study of harmonies of color. 


A color harmony is a group of tones pleasing to the trained eye. Color 
harmonies are usually classified as harmonies of similar tones, and harmonies 
of contrasting or dissimilar tones,—but in any harmony the tones must have 
something in common. When the color group is made up of tones derived 
from one color by means of white, black, or gray (the tones are similar, having 
one hue common to all), the group constitutes a Monochromatic (sometimes 
called Dominant) Harmony. When the color group is made up of tones 
derived from one color by mixing with its neighboring colors, with or without 
the neutrals (the tones are similar, having one color as a common factor) 
the group constitutes an Analogous Harmony (the hues being somewhat alike, 
but not exactly alike in hue). Find examples of these harmonies in nature 
and in handicraft. 

Select a sheet of colored paper. Match its tone exactly in water color. 
Make modifications of this tone by adding white, gray and black. Select 
the two of these tones which are most pleasing in effect when grouped with 
the colored paper and place them upon the paper as indicated at 8a, p. 883. 
Make the tone the center of an analogous group. Select two tones from this 
group, modify them (lighter or darker) and combine them with the paper 
as suggested at 8b, p. 883. 
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NINTH YEAR. Draw flower and 
fruit sprays and trees, using any 
appropriate medium. 


Give special attention to rendering the 
grace of movement, the perfection of balance, 
the beauty of aspect, of growing things. To 
do this, think first of the main lines of the 
spray or tree, then of the diverging branches, 
of the masses and their relations to each 
other, of the fine curves in foreshortened 
parts, of the exquisite detail indicating struc- 
ture and texture. In short to make such a 
drawing means to recapitulate the entire 
course of instruction in order from first 
grade to ninth. In making such drawings 
look for harmonies of line, measure, mass, 
in the subject. The drawings would better 
be made in pencil first, like the admirable 
drawing, N, by Helen Learoyd, Danvers, 
Mass., and afterwards in color, like the 
drawing, O, by Hazel Spooner, Southampton, 
Massachusetts. 


Continue the study of harmonies 
of color. 

Review the work of the previous grade. 
When the color group is made up of tones 
derived from two complementary colors by 
the use of white, gray or black (or by the 
admixture of the two complements them- 
selves,—practically the same so far as theory 
is concerned) the group constitutes a Com- 
plementary Harmony. When the color 
group is made up of tones derived from two 
complementary colors by the admixture of 
other colors (producing from one or both a 


subordinate analogous group of hues) with or without white and black, the 
group constituteg a Complex Harmony (sometimes called a harmony in Triads). 
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Select a sheet of colored paper, and match its tone exactly in water color. 
Find the complementary of this tone. Make it lighter or darker until it com- 
bines pleasingly with the paper and then place it upon the paper as indicated 
at oa, p. 883. Select a sheet of colored paper and match its tone. Find its 
complementary. Resolve this complementary into a group of analogous 
hues. Select two of these hues, make them lighter or darker, and combine 
them with the paper as suggested at ob, p. 883. Find examples of Comple- 
mentary and Complex Harmonies in the realms of nature and handicraft. 

SB. tT. B. 





OE ad 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER WORK 
Color 


Articles in The School Arts Book: April, 1904, p. 339 and p. 378; November 
1904, p. 119; September 1905, p. 27. See also Outlines each year for 
September and October. Prang Text Books, section “Design.” A Color 
Notation, Munsell. A Theory of Pure Design, Ross, Section 122, Tones 
and Tone-Relations, etc. Color Problems, Vanderpoel. 


Nature Drawing 


Articles in The School Arts Book: March 1902, p. 1; April 1902, p. 12; 
June 1902, p. 1; September 1902, p. 9 and p. 17; September 1905, p. 9, 
p- 17, and p. 20; September 1907, p. 15; April 1908, p. 663. See also 
Outlines each year for September, April and May. Prang Text Books, 
section “Growth, Blossom, Fruit.” A Handbook of Plant Form, Clark. 
See also the plates of plant drawings in books on design by Day, Jackson, 
Midgley & Lilley, and Crane. 


A new book fresh from the presses of the Prang Educational Company, 
“Art Education for High Schools,” is the most valuable recent addition 
to the rather limited list of perpetually useful reference books. Although 
prepared primarily for high schools, it is full of help for teachers in grammar 
grades, and is in itself a liberal education for the grade teacher who would, 
in her teaching, dip not from a mere pocket but spring from a generous 
reservoir. 
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THE WORKSHOP 
CANOE-CAMP OUTFIT 


Boys, can you combine the whole Commissary, Quartermaster’s and 
Hospital Departments for each canoe set, in a space about 28” long, 16” wide 
and 12” deep? Here is the way. 


A. COMPANION BOX, SAFE OR SEAT 


Make a box 16” wide, 12” deep and as long as the canoe is wide, measuring 
just in front of the thwart forward of the stern paddler’s seat. 

Note:—Be careful to make allowance for the curved side (or “tumble- 
home’’) of the canoe. 

The box must rest securely on the canoe floor and, in all probability, will 
not be over 26” long. Make the ends 7-8” thick but the sides, bottom, and 
top may be 1-2” thick so to keep the box as light as possible. 

Divide the box, crosswise, into three parts extending the partitions from 
the bottom to the top. The centre space should be 12” wide to carry the cul- 
inary utensils or ccok’s stores. 

On each end, place collapsible handles either rope, leather, or iron. Cleat 
the ends of the top. Hinge the top to the box and put on a hasp and staple 
with padlock. 

In the May number, you will remember, we had a piece of canvas 18” 
wide saved from the tent. This was to cover our box. Pad the top with hay 
or excelsior, then nail on the canvas, drawing it down smooth and tight. 

In camp, this box will make a fine seat at “‘mess time” and the canvas 
will make it rain proof, especially if painted two good coats of medium thick 
paint. 

While paddling, the box should be “made fast” to the thwart aft of it 
and also to the screw-eyes in gunwale. This will prevent the cargo from shifting 
during rough water when there might be danger of capsizing the canoe. 
(Each boy may have a box when desirable.) 

Now for the Commissary Department. Hungry? Always! You will 
be surprised to find how much, with a little practice, can be packed in the box. 

In the centre section, place the following:—chowder dish, frying-pan, 
coffee-pot, cups and plates, knives, forks, spoons, griddle-turner and any other 
cooking utensil. Also the salt-pork, bacon, onions and potatoes. 

One of the side sections also will be used by the (same) Commissary Depart- 
ment. Don’t forget a package of Reliable (Prepared) Flour. Hot biscuit 
and griddle cakes were never better than after a day of fishing, paddling, and 
swimming. Here are some more needs:—coffee (if you must, but I “prefer 
good water), sugar, condensed milk, butter (but a can of molasses or syrup 
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will suit the boys better), salt and pepper, meal to fry the fish, some chocolate, 
pilot bread and crackers, nuts and raisins, canned corn, soups, and some cereal 
preferably the cooked kind. A box of eggs will not come amiss. 

Fish :——fried, boiled, baked, chowder. 

When the fish are scarce, open the can of corn and make a corn chowder 
just as you make the New England fish chowder. There won’t be any left 
to warm over! 

The Hospital and Quartermaster’s Departments will share the third section. 
Hospital Department will need vaseline, Omega oil (10 cent size), Jamaica 
ginger, witch hazel, 2-grain quinine pills (but not often), bandages both cloth 
and toilet paper.* A cigar box will hold all these articles. 

The Quartermaster’s Department already has the articles in the May 
workshop but will need these, too:--a good lantern, jack-knives of course, 
needles and buttons. A warm blanket for cool nights, bathing-suit, extra 
handkerchiefs, towels, soap, flannel shirts, stockings. Fishing tackle of all 
sorts with the landing net, candles and matches in a tin box, also a sheet of tin 
14”x 24”. This tin can be carried in the box over the partitions. 

The most important articles in many respects are a good axe and a set of 
lazy tongs. 

Almost every boy has seen the iron gates used in stores, entertainment 
halls, boats. They collapse into a very small space. Your mother’s clothes- 
horse acts on the same principle. 

Get 8 pieces of iron (old wagon tires are good) about an inch wide and 
24” long with 3 sets of duplicate holes in each piece. Bolt these together if 
you cannot rivet. This will take a space about 1” deep x 4” wide x 24” long 
on the outside of the Companion Box. On the opposite side of the box, have 
the axe cleats. 

At “Mess time,’’ make two rock walls, open the lazy-tongs and place on 
the two side walls, cover all with the tin (14” x 24” piece). This sheet of tin 
keeps the smoke from the cooking utensils. Many a good cake have I had 
cooked on the tin without any other pan. 

One more very handy article to make is the canvas pail. Cut a circle 
8” in diameter (larger, if you prefer) from a 7-8” board. Make a canvas cylinder 
which will slip over this bottom and tack securely. A heavy wire ring and 
handle for the top will make this pail as good as any you can buy and will be very 
convenient to carry water, at the same time will take very little space in the box. 


*Court plaster poisons some people A wide experience with boys proves that toilet 
paper bandages are a most successful substitute. 
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All special articles like camera, rifle, field glasses are left to each particular 
set of boys. 

Now just a few suggestions from a camp enthusiast: 

1. Some boys have never slept out and are more liable to get sick. If 
you will carry a piece of flannel to use as an abdominal bandage while sleeping 
on the ground, there rarely is any unpleasant effect. You know the soldiers 
have to wear them during the war times. 

2. There is a regular, definite work for each boy at a given time. Many 
hands make light work. Do yours on time. 

3. Never grumble!! one grumbler will spoil the fun of the whole party 
(large or small). 

4. Be very careful about fire. Many states are very strict now regarding 
fire in the woods. Have your fire place near the water’s edge. 

5. Papers and all litter are an eyesore to all respectable people. 

The following have been our rules since I was a boy and from the royal 
welcome we get everywhere we have once been, I am sure they are good. 

Be courteous and respectful to all you meet. 

Be extremely careful about fire. 

Leave the grounds absolutely clean. 

Ask permission—-don’t own the earth!! and you will find many friends 
wherever you go with invitations to come again, anytime. 

Here’s to success and the happiest summer you ever had. 

I, too, hope to be “in camp” by July rst. ® 


C. E. McKINNEY, Jr. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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At the beach for the summer, Dorothy delights in bathing, 
so a bathing suit is ready to pack in her trunk. 


Her suit consists of a dress and bloomers. The latter, figure 1, are three 
inches long on the side, a to b, two and three-eighths inches long across 
the top, c to a, and two and one-fourth inches across the bottom, d to b. 
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Through the widest part from the side to the middle, e to f, it measures three 
and one-fourth inches. Cut the seam, c to e, two inches long. Be sure to 
cut the bloomers with the line, a to b, on a fold in your cloth and to cut two 
pieces of this shape. 

Make the bloomers the same way as described for the bloomers of the 
play dress in the November 1907 article, except that no placket is left. 

The waist consists of front, figure 2, back, figure 3, and sleeves, figure 4. 
The front measures two inches from the middle of the neck to the middle of 
the bottom, g to h, and two and three-fourths inches from the shoulder, k, 
to the bottom, 1. The shoulder is three-fourths of an inch and the under-arm 
seam one and one-half inches. From the shoulder, k, to the middle of the 
front, g, measures one inch. 

The back, cut in two parts like figure 3, measures two and three-eighths 
inches down the middle from m to n. From the shoulder, o, to the bottom, p, 
measures two and three-fourth inches. The shoulder and under-arm seams 
are the same as the front. 

The frill sleeve measures four inches across the top, v to v, in a straight 
line. Across the bottom, in a straight line, t to t, is four and three-fourths 
inches. The seam measures one inch, v to t, and from the notch to the bottom, 
s to r, should be one and one-half inches. 

To make the skirt, cut a rectangle three and one-fourth by twelve inches; 
sew it up with a French seam, leaving one and one-half inches open for the 
placket which should be finished with a narrow hem. The skirt is hemmed 
on the bottom with a three-eighths inch hem. Gather the top of the skirt 
and put it into a binding in the same way as described for the white skirt in 
the October 1907 article. The binding is cut one-half an inch wide and the 
right size for your doll. 

The shoulder and under-arm seams of the waist are made with French 
seams and the opening in the back has a narrow hem on each side. 

Hem the bottoms of the sleeves with narrow hems, but do not gather 
them, for they are to be cape sleeves. Sew them in as described in October 
article. Overcast these seams as previously described in an article on baby- 
clothes. Turn the bottoms of the bloomers and neck in one-eighth of an inch; 
the bloomers are to be puckered up to fit the doll, but the neck is not 
gathered. 

Gather the top of the bloomers and sew them to the waist with one seam 
of the bloomers at the notch and the other at the back opening of the waist. 
Take a one-eighth inch seam, as for the sleeves, and overcast it. 
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Trim the bottoms of the sleeves and skirt and the neck of the dress with 
braid. 

The cap, figure 5, is a circle three and three-fourths inches in diameter. 
Turn the edge in one-eighth inch and run a gathering string in it. Draw it 
up to fit your doll’s head and arrange the gathers at the middle of the top. 
Finish the edge with braid and sew a bow of braid on the left side. 

Dorothy’s suit, as shown in the photograph, is made of dark blue sateen 
dotted and trimmed with white. A very dainty suit can be made of white with 


tiny colored dots and trimmed with very narrow braid of the same color as 
the dots. 


MARY A. BERRY 


West Newton, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


ORE than one member of the Committee responsible for 
the final selection and arrangement of the work submitted 
by some sixty towns and cities for the forthcoming exhibition 
at London, expressed himself as surprised with the character 
of the contributed drawings. There were illustrative drawings 
in abundance, full of life, graphic in their rendering of circum- 
stance and incident, pleasing in color, and in some cases astonish- 
ingly well composed. There were landscape drawings by primary 
children, subtle in gradation of hue, harmonious in color, effective 
in composition, and suggestive of the light that never was on 
sea or land. There were drawings from flowers which almost 
deceived even the initiated by their marvelously skilful technique. 
There were “blurred effects’’ in still-life, “drip glazes,” “flooded 
colors,’”’ and “suggestive renderings’ galore. But throughout 
the thousands of sheets scarcely one could be found with 
any DRAWING in it,--any thoughtful, sincere, truthful 
putting down with the pencil point of the actual facts of 
form. Hardly a sheet appeared which the foreign teachers 
would look upon as in a pedagogical sense disciplinary. Have 
we gone too far? 


@ Our free illustrative drawing unquestionably opens the realm 
of pictorial art to the child more directly than any other type 
of exercise in pictorial drawing yet discovered, but observant 
teachers know that the best work along this line is secured in 
about the third year, and that improvement thereafter is not only 
slow but oftentimes non-existent; in fact in most cases the power 
to illustrate graphically seems to dry up from the fourth year 
onward with alarming haste. A third grade pupil will hilariously 
represent a harvest scene where a half dozen men with horses 
and wagons gather apples by the carload, while a sixth grade 
pupil can hardly be brought by any means whatever to represent 
with any degree of truthfulness a single half apple. 
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Every thoughtful teacher knows that these masterpieces 
in the realm of landscape, with their glowing skies, their trans- 
parent masses of leafless trees, their piquant reflections, and 
poetic twilights, come by luck. The paper happens to be just 
damp enough and the child happens to slobber the color on 
felicitously, and the pools happen to run and dry precisely as 
they should, and from this lucky chaos the skilful supervisor 
clips a masterpiece as astonishing to the little pupil and his won- 
dering teacher as it is to the awe-struck father and mother who 
gloat over it afterward and rejoice with fear and trembling that 
an artistic genius has been born to them. Undoubtedly such 
exercises lead the pupils to look at the earth and sky with new 
eyes, to regard the effects of fog, mist, rain, and to have an interest 
in landscape painting, but of how much real value is this sort 
of practice in getting that malice aforethought and skill of hand 
which are indispensable to the landscape painter who would 
produce fine art? 

It is a good deal easier to float in an atmospheric background 
and touch into it a few blots of pure color, clip the sheet and 
mount it harmoniously, and call the result a Japanese effect, than 
it is to make an accurate drawing of a single leaf or flower. This 
loose and agreeable dabbling with nature drawing may train 
the esthetic sense to a degree, but of how much real value is it 
in developing the power to draw well? 

Among the thousands of sheets submitted scarcely a single 
example of accurate geometric drawing appeared; hardly a geom- 
etric problem worked with instruments, hardly a freehand working 
drawing, to say nothing of an instrumental drawing; not one 
development of surface in any grade. Perhaps such work is 
out of place in the elementary schools, but the psychologists 
tell us that from the sixth to the eighth grade occurs the one 
period in the child’s life when he submits most gracefully to 
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drill, to discipline, to training for accuracy, precision, and per- 
fection of technique. Again, I ask, have we gone too far? 


@ The new work in applied design, involving, as it does, the 
measuring and ruling of stock, the drawing of the letters of the 
alphabet, the manipulation of such materials as cardboard, 
wood, textiles, and metals, unquestionably supplies, to a degree, 
the training in precision which seems to have evaporated from 
every other phase of public school work; but, it may fairly be 
asked, does even this compensate for the lack of discipline in 
representation? We are told on every hand that the power to 
observe closely and infallibly whatever is placed before the eye, 
is of supreme importance to the individual in the realm of science, 
literature, and industrial and social life, to say nothing of the 
realms of the fine arts. We are told that the power to set down 
truthfully and graphically the facts of form and appearance is 
almost equally valuable in every department of human activity; 
hence in the old days the great emphasis placed upon model and 
object drawing and drawing from the cast. What are we doing 
to develop and conserve these powers? Skill will never come 
through gushing over effects and clipping from providential 
surprises unless of course we hold the pedagogical theology 
of the college graduate who claimed that the chief salutary 
discipline of a college course comes from practice in dodging 
recitations! I have a suspicion that good, downright discipline 
in drawing is worth while. I would not rob the pupils of the 
pleasure nor deprive them of the profit which free illustrative 
drawing and the occasional rendering of “‘effects’’ may yield, but 
I would teach them that a thing worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and that it is good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth. 

I once asked Mr. N. L. Berry, of Newton, why he had so 
little pose drawing in his course. His reply was characteristic 
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of the man. “If I should happen to meet any of my boys and 
girls twenty years hence,” he said, “I want to be able to look 
them in the eye and say, ‘Now aren’t you glad I taught you that 
in school?’ I haven’t as yet been able to imagine myself saying 
that to a hard headed business man or an over-worked mother 
in regard to pose drawing.” 

When my friend, Miss Schmidt (let us call her), was a little 
girl ten years old, she had to take her turn in caring for the kitchen. 
The floor must be scoured every day, the stove blacked and the 
nickel polished, the sink and all its trappings must be cleansed 
and rubbed bright. One night after she had completed her hard 
task, her father came into her room. “Gretchen,” he said, 
“I want you to arise and dress.’’ He waited until the child was 
completely dressed, as if she were to go out upon the street; then 
he said, “I want you to come to the kitchen.’’ He there pointed 
out to Gretchen that in her haste she had let fall a single drop 
of stove-blacking upon the floor. He commanded her to do the 
entire task over again faultlessly, and he waited while it was done. 
Gretchen shed bitter tears alone in her bed afterwards, but her 
father never knew it. That father would be considered a cruel 
tyrant by ninety-nine Americans out of one hundred, but every 
one of his children is a most successful American citizen and 
Gretchen Schmidt is probably the most efficient teacher of needle- 
work in the United States. She can make a half dozen 
kinds of lace and do any sort of embroidery that is worth doing, 
and produce perfectly fitting and faultlessly made garments of 
every kind. Slovenly work is absolutely impossible to her. 
Was her father’s discipline valueless? 


@ Let us look over the work of the past year rather thoughtfully. 
Let us ask ourselves if we have been giving our children that 
which will ultimately prove to be of the greatest value to them. 
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Right or wrong we are through with the year’s class, but we are 
to have another class next year. Can we not do better by them? 
Let us ask ourselves more seriously every day as we present this 
topic or that; Why? Why? Why? Let us not be bound by our 
past. Let us be open to perceive new truths. Let us keep alive. 
“To hold the same opinions at forty that we held at twenty,” 
says Robert Louis Stevenson, “‘is to confess to having been birched 
for twenty years to no purpose.” 


@ The frontispiece this month is from an announcement published 
by Ginn & Company. The design is by Mr. C. Chester Lane. 
It is reproduced here as a suggestion for a Promotion Day pro- 
gram cover. Of course upon the program the schoolhouse 
should be that in which the exercises are held, but the color 
scheme might very properly remain as Mr. Lane has given it 
to us, for the design could be drawn on the cover in waterproof 
India ink, a single wash added to it, and the lettering drawn 
afterward with toned white; or, to simplify it still more, the 
lettering might be in black. 


@ The contributed articles this month present an unusual variety. 
Mr. Dana, as usual, shocks us out of our complacency and en- 
larges our vision; Miss Hyde shows us the logical outcome of 
the toy house in a most successful fashion; the other contributors 
present suggestive results in applied design, all inspiring to those 
who would make the last piece of work of the year their best work. 
The plates on pages 909 and gio are presented as examples 
of handling appropriate to the season. The drawings of the 
young birds are by Miss Bess Cleaveland, of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. They are drawn on gray paper with pencil and white 
crayon, and render most effectively the fluffy qualities of the 
nestling. The dandelions are reproduced from a plate in the 
Practical Teachers’ Art Monthly. They show the sort of pen 
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drawing recommended for English children. Both these plates 
are examples of well informed representation. 


@_ The calendar for the month has as its chief decoration a June 
landscape, a New England pasture with the big white clouds 
boiling up behind a clump of pines. Draw the clear sky with 
horizontal strokes of the side crayon and rub it down smooth 
with the thumb. Use vertical strokes for the foreground. Rub 
down here and there with a horizontal touch. Draw the pines 
with the eraser, using charcoal for the darker touches. Draw 
the clouds with the end of the white crayon, bearing on very hard 
indeed when adding the final high lights. Other details in the 
foreground may be added with the end of the crayon or charcoal. 

The calendars for next year will be of a different type. The 
conventional border will not be retained month after month, 
and line drawing —- DRAWING — will be emphasized. 


@ Supervisors and teachers of drawing throughout the country 
should use their influence in favor of abolishing the duty on works 
of art. The wealthy who own valuable paintings imported 
from Europe are always ready to loan them for public exhibition. 
The loan exhibition of the Copley Society of Boston opened to 
the public March 11th, contained one hundred and fifty-four 
paintings representing the French school of 1830, works by Corot, 
Millet, Rosseau, Troyon, Daubigny, Diaz, Duprey, Fromentin, 
Delacroix, Courbet, and others, the insurance valuation of which 
amounted to one million three hundred thousand dollars. Under 
our present tariff this collection of masterpieces, whose influence 
for good taste and for the better knowledge of art is immeasurable, 
could not be brought to this country except by the payment of 
a duty amounting to a quarter of a million dollars. Think how 
many additional works of the greatest educational value that 
amount of money would purchase. The Copley Society has been 
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foremost in conducting notable loan exhibitions, the most famous 
of which was undoubtedly the Whistler Memorial Exhibit, and 
it is a significant fact that within the Copley Society originated 
the present movement for the abolition of the duty on works 
of art. 


@_ A new educational movement which promises to be of more 
than ordinary significance has been inaugurated by the Lincoln 
Educational League, incorporated under the laws of the state 
of New York, the immediate object of which is to place in every 
schoolroom in America a bronze tablet containing the Gettys- 
burg address by Abraham Lincoln. Americans should be proud 
of the fact that this address is displayed upon the walls of Oxford 
University, England, as an example to the students of how much 
can be said in a few English words. 


@_ Before the June number of the School Arts Book reaches its 
subscribers, the American exhibit for the London Congress will 
be on its way across the Atlantic and many American teachers 
who are to attend the Congress under the auspices of the Bureau 
of University Travel, will have set sail. The American Sec- 
retary to the Official Committee recently received the following 
communication from Mr. C. Myles Mathews, the Organizing 
Secretary of the British Committee: 


At a recent meeting of the British Committee it was voted: 

(a) That the brief summary required by regulation 1 (page 15 of the 
Congress circular) of all papers accepted for the Congress, be translated into 
the three official languages of the Congress and circulated, prior to the meeting 
of the Congress, free of charge, among all members of the Congress who have 
joined before July 1st, 1908, and sold at a price of 1 / per copy to all members 
joining after that date and to the general public. 

(b) That, at the meetings of the Congress, prints of such papers as are 
to be read during any day be available to Congress members free of charge 
in the languages in which such papers are written and in galley-proof form, 
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(c) That an official report of the proceedings of the Congress be prepared 
and published by the Congress, and that such report contain among other 
things a list of all Congress members, a list of all subscriptions and donations 
received, and a report of the proceedings of the Congress, including both papers, 
and discussions, and such other matter as may be determined by the British 
Committee; that such report be supplied free of charge to all delegates and to 
all members of the Congress who have subscribed not less than one guinea 
to its funds; that such report be sold to such other members as may have ordered 
and prepaid for the same at such price as may be determined by the British 
Committee; and further that such report be sold to the general public at such 
price, not being less than the price paid by Congress members, as may be 
determined by the British Committee. 


The summer of 1908 will be notable for the large number 
of teachers and supervisors of drawing who will visit Europe, 
and come home inspired to do better work. The School Arts 
Book itself is going over and will so return. 


@ The Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., upon 
the recommendation of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner 
of Education, has designated and authorized Mr. Charles M. 
Carter, of Denver, Colorado, and Mr. Henry Turner Bailey to 
represent the Department as delegates to the Third International 
Art Congress, and to make an official report of the proceedings 
to the Secretary of the Interior. This action is the result of an 
invitation sent to the United States government through the 
customary diplomatic channels by the official British Committee. 


@. Notwithstanding the fact that the School Arts Book has been 
repeatedly grieved by the death of many brilliant and promising 
contemporaries, and therefore begins to regard a new child, 
especially a bright one, with a somewhat anxious joy, the Book 
cannot refrain from congratulating upon its advent such a neat 
little periodical as Building Craft, published monthly by Will 
B, Hunt, 2nd, Milton, Mass., and devoted to the interests of home 
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furnishers. The first number gave detailed directions for the 
making of a mission clock and a hall settle. The second described 
the building of a camp and the making of piazza furniture. The 
subscription price of this new magazine is a dollar a year. All 


success to you, brother! ‘The goblins ll git yer if yer don’t 
watch out.” 


@ A new series of drawing books was never anticipated with 
greater interest or with higher hopes, than the series by Miss 
Seegmiller of Indianapolis soon to be published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover of Chicago. If author and publisher attain 
in this case the standard they reached in “Primary Hand Work,” 
their drawing books will take first place at once. 
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My dear Mr. Bailey: 


Norfolk, Va., March 10, 1908. 


The School Arts Book is so instructive and full of helpful ideas that I 


simply could not do without it. 


I am always so glad for suggestions for third and fourth grades, for from 
these grades, in the schools where I teach, come least satisfactory results. 
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This little bookmark gave to the children in these grades much pleasure. 
The idea is passed along with the hope that other teachers will use it. 


Daprmser, 
My dear Mr a _ 

“Thane ie a bey ia Yow 2S 
yeleph Crhaviee Shephard 
rua Mea Kine he may be doomed 
"be a edial and b dthcie I 
Promised ts Tal yer specie! m 
5 “The oe end ] ae) 


like toe w tn shave hey 


f 
year . 
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yh. Rees 


Oe}: 31, 1907 


A ‘piece of light "weight drawing 
paper, 3 X 5 I-2 inches, is folded (see 
illustration) and the lap pasted. The 
butterfly, drawn, colored, and cut out 
in required shape, slips on corner of 
page and "looks very real when one 
opens the book. Yours truly, 

Rhoda G. Fowler. 


13 Chapin Ave., 
Providence, R. I., April 14, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

In the March number of The School 
Arts Book I read with interest the 
editorial about “Life being the key 
note.””’ ‘“‘Whatever we study let us 
think of the thing as being alive and 
let us try to make it alive.” I have 
just mailed to you some drawings 
made by the children of Almy Street 
Kindergarten which may be of 
interest to you. 

We studied the movements of a boy 


running, then represented with sticks and lentils on the tables, boys running 
and flying kites, after which drawings were made on the blackboard, photo- 
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graphs of which are enclosed. One little fellow who was not present at the 
time the drawings were made said, while pointing at one boy who appeared 
to be walking and another 
ahead running, “This one 
says, ‘Here, Patsy, wait for 
me.’”? The cards were sewed 
by the same children, blank 
cards, needles and worsted 
being given them with the 
suggestion that they makeJa 
picture of a boy flying a kite. f 
The other pictures were made 
when they had the privilege 
of drawing, whatjthey liked. 
Jack be Nimble appeared on 
the paper of one child, then 
others quickly produced it. I 
would be very grateful for 
any criticisms or suggestions 
from you. 
Enclose postage for the 
return of the pictures if you 
do not care for them. 
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The School Arts Book is full of good things; I wait anxiously for it from 
one month to another. Respectfully, Julia Pepper. 
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Art Education for High Schools. 
New York. A manual of 346 pages, 7 x9, profusely illus- 


The decorative panel on 
this page is taken from 
The Old Corner Bookstore’s 
Monthly List of the Latest 
Books, Boston, Mass., for 
March, 1908. 


Educational Wood Working 
for School and Home. 
By Joseph C. Park. 310 
pp. 5xX71-2, with 263 
figures in the text. The 
Macmillan Company. 


This book by a _ successful 
teacher is a most comprehensive 
handbook. It will answer about 
every question likely to arise in 
any manual training shop from 
what tools to select to the amount 
of wood to use, from how to lace 
a belt to how to make any com- 
mon object, from how geometric 
problems are laid out to how hard 
wood grows. A graded course of 
study and several useful appen- 
dices to help one in estimating 
stock, translating one system of 


1 measures into another, etc., furnish additional information of immediate value to 

the beginner. While the esthetic appearance of the volume is somewhat marred 
by the great variety in the character of the plates, and in the scale of the illus- 
trations, the volume is neatly bound with a temperate cover designed in 
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trated in black-and-white and color. $1.25 per copy, post- 
paid, discount to schools if ordered in quantities. 


This is a book long desired by the supervisors and teachers of drawing. 
It is in fact the first handbook for high schools of any considerable value. The 
chapters deal with pictorial representation, perspective drawing, figure and 
animal drawing, constructive drawing, architectural drawing, design, historic 
ornament, and art history. The plates range from the simplest geometric 
diagrams to the most faithful reproductions of drawing in color that the modern 
reproducing processes are capable of presenting. One cannot commend too 
highly the method of teaching which the book advocates. For instance, next 
a photographic view is printed for comparison a carefully spaced decorative 
picture based upon the photograph. On one page is an animal drawing show- 
ing the follies of attempting to draw perfect outlines offhand, and next it the 
reproduction of a first sketch by an artist for the fixing of proportions. Three 
plates side by side show the different effects produced by changes in the level 
of the horizon and in the position of the principal object. On one page is a 
pencil sketch interpreting a bit of landscape in values, and opposite, the same 
subject drawn in pencil with the colors suggested by delicate washes of water 
color. In animal drawing the skeletons are shown within the contour, a most 
valuable aid to the student who would learn to draw animals well. In archi- 
tectural drawing several schemes for roofing over the same plan are shown 
side by side and architects’ drawings are actually reproduced to show good 
technique. It is refreshing to see the history of architecture brought down 
to date so that the line is complete from the pyramid to the modern skyscraper. 
If one were to criticize the book at all, the figure drawing and the design could 
not be passed over without comment. Some of the figure drawing is admirable 
beyond criticism. It is a pity that the artist who produced pages 77, 81, and 
83 was not allowed to make all the illustrations in this chapter. The illustra- 
tions under the head of design show almost an equal range. Some of them, 
such for example, as those on page 237, 238, and 272, are ideal. But let us 
accept thankfully the book as it stands, rejoicing in such admirable pencil 
sketches as those on pages 18 and 25, such capital charcoal studies as those 
on pages 30 and 32, such admirable examples of color as the frontispiece and 
the plates on pages 12 and 33, and such clear sensible text as the book presents 
throughout. The publishers deserve great credit for adventuring the capital 
necessary to produce such a volume. It ought to be upon the desk of every 
supervisor and teacher of drawing and of every grammar and high school 
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teacher having anything to do with this branch of instruction anywhere in 
the United States. 


Styles of Ornament. By Alexander Speltz. 656 pp. 7.x 10. 
Four hundred pen-drawn plates. Bruno Hessling Co., Ltd., 
New York. $6.70. 


This compendium of historic ornament, translated from the German by 
David O’Connor, contains illustrations not only of architectural detail but of 
textiles, household utensils, weapons, lettering, etc. In addition to chapters 
upon the standard historic styles, so called, there are chapters on Celtic-Germanic 
ornament, early Christian ornament, Barocco, Rococco, the Colonial, Empire, 
and such comparatively obscure varieties of ornament as the Biedermeier and 
the ornament of the Restoration in France. Romanesque ornament is called 
the Roman which seems rather unfortunate although of course the Roman- 
esque is largely the lineal descendant of the Roman. Moorish ornament, 
Saracenic, Arabian, Turkish, and Persian are classed under the general head 
of Islam ornament. A special index, in alphabetical order, of all the figures 
illustrated, and a register of the various sources from which material has been 
taken, add to the value of this volume as a reference book. The plates, in 
many respects excellent, are not quite as well drawn as the plates in Meyer’s 
Handbook, but they present a most welcome variety of detail under each style, 
and are perfectly clear in their rendering. 


Year-book for Drawing Instructors. A volume of 750 pages, quarto 
size. Published by the Hellwig Publishing Co., Hanover 
(Germany). $1.60 for each one of the four parts. 


This unique book is splendidly illustrated gives authentic information 
about the work done in each country all over the world. As an encyclopaedia 
of generai information, of names and addresses of large schools, of periodicals 
published in the interests of Drawing instruction, of associations of Drawing 
teachers, etc., it is invaluable. The nearest approach to anything of this kind 
in the United States is the Art Annual, but that is not primarily for teachers 
of drawing. For those who do not yet realize that Drawing is more and more 
recognized as a factor in general education all over the world this book is not 
only a source of instruction but a revelation. While giving the largest share 
of its space to Germany, this volume treats accurately and fairly of France, 
Hungaria, Belgium, Netherlands, England, Finland, Russia, Japan, Scctland 
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Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, etc. The chapter on United States is 
by Herman Bucher of New York, formerly with the School Arts Book. 
owing to the expense of so large a book the publishers have decided to publish 
the book in future in brochure form, retaining the size and general arrange- 
ment of the book as heretofore published. It may be purchased through the 
office of The School Arts Book. 


Our Trees and How to Know Them. By Arthur I. Emerson and 
Clarence M. Weed. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 
An attractive and valuable addition to nature literature. It contains 


clear, brief descriptions of each tree, illustrated by excellent group photographs. 
Each group shows the tree, a spray of leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruit or seeds. 


Elementary Woodwork, and Elementary Turning. By Frank H. 
Selden. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00 each. (Special dis- 
count to schools.) 

Two excellent books. They contain practical descriptions of the processes 


involved. The text is supplemented by well chosen photographs which illus- 
trate the subject fully. 


Making and Reading Drawings. By A. Edward Rhodes, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 75 cents. 


Gives in clear, concise statements, supplemented by well chosen illustra- 
tions, just what a beginner should know regarding working drawings. It 
contains also a series of excellent problems for classes in mechanical drawing. 
Altogether it is a satisfactory booklet. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN ARTISTS. By Christian Brinton. Mr. Brinton’s field ranges 
from eighteenth century Fragonard to Sargent, Gari Melchers, and Zuloaga. 
The personal element and the element of nationality are emphasized in 
the criticism. Baker & Taylor Co. $6 net. 


THE CICERONE. An Art Guide to Painting in Italy. By Jacob Burckhardt; 
translated by Mrs. A. H. Clough. The usefulness of this guide to and 
history of Italian art has been increased, in the new edition, by a number 
of illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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NORTH AMERICAN TREES. By Nathaniel Lord Britton. Adapted for 
popular study but unusually complete and very fully illustrated. Henry 
Holt & Co. $7.50 net. 


THE SHELL BOOK. By Julia Ellen Rogers. Illustrated in color, etc. Miss 
Rogers has found a new and delightful subject for a popular nature book. 
She describes some shell industries, such as pearl fisheries and snail farm- 
ing, and tells how to make aquaria. Doubleday, Page & Co. $4 net. 


TREES IN NATURE, MYTH AND ART. By J. Ernest Phythian. “The 
Soul of a Tree,” “Tree-worship,” “The Architecture of Trees,’’ and “Trees 
in Architecture” are the subjects of some of Mr. Phythian’s essays. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 


WINDOW GARDENING. By Herman B. Dorner. Directions for choosing 
and growing house plants, intended particularly for the use of teachers 
who want to have flowers in their schoolrooms. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.20 net. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for May opens with an article on John 
W. Alexander, by Arthur Hoeber, with nine illustrations of the artist’s 
work, eight of which are unusually fine portraits. An illustrated article 
is contributed by Frank Rutter on “A Pioneer Painter of Holland; William 
Roelofs ;”” and Georg Bréchner writes of Bruno Liljefors, a Swedish painter 
of birds and animals in their native haunts. The reproductions of some 
old Austrian cupboards offer suggestions to teachers of design. The 
illustrations accompanying the notes on The’ Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers will perhaps best repay study. 


THE CENTURY for May. The most interesting pictures are those showing 
some Mexican churches, from photographs by Henry Ravell. As a study 
in color, the frontispiece by Sigismond de Ivanowski is worthy of notice. 


In THE PRINTING ART for May, the illustration opposite page 168 is notable 
as being an enlargement from a Lumiére autochrome plate direct from 
nature. Color photography is yet in its infancy, but with great possibil- 
ities. The article on “General Intelligence in Printing’ by Henry Turner 
Bailey is an excellently clear and helpful statement of the principles now 
gaining ground in modern printing and which are leading to a return 
to the standards of Plantin expressed with the wealth of media available 
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in the twentieth century. The article is of interest to all who care for 
good design in any field. 


THE CRAFTSMAN for May contains an illustrated article on “The Art of 
Horatio Walker” by Marion Winthrop; also Mr. Batchelder’s eighth 
article on “Design in Theory and Practice.” The sketches of New York 
skyscrapers are of interest from an artistic as well as from a commercial 
point of view, the drawing on page 169 being especially good. 


MASTERS IN ART for January (the latest issue) is devoted to Edouard Manet 
of the French School, whose work was fully recognized and appreciated 
only after his death. An account of his life is given, criticisms of his 
work, and the usual fine half-tone reproductions of his paintings. 


HARPER’S for May contains two reproductions in color of paintings by Howard 
Pyle; also more of Vernon Howe Bailey’s pencil sketches, illustrating 
“Through London by Canal.” Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens’s drawings 
are always attractive. Mr. Sharp’s article on “Timon of Athens” is 
accompanied by two drawings by Edwin A. Abbey, R. A. The finest 
thing in the number however is Henry Wolf’s engraving of ‘‘Lady Sheffield” 
by Gainsborough. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


| | WILL TRY TO MAKE — }{ 1S Piece of WORK MY BEST 


APRIL CONTEST 


AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, School Arts Bird Outline Packet, and Badge 
with gold decoration. 
Elsie Livingston, VI, 


Second. Prize, a copy of Blackboard Drawing, and Badge with 
silver decoration. 


Achille Brodeur, VIII, 141 Mountain Ave., Revere, Mass. 
*Irene Davidson, VIII, 515 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

“ Helen Good, VI, 1136 E. Channel St., Stockton, Cal. 
Frances Ritzi, VII, 6007 Arcade St., Collinwood, Ohio. 
Elena Vives, VI, Ponce, Porto Rico. 


Third Prize, a box of American Crayon Co.’s Crayograph, and Badge. 


Virden Bates, VII, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Bessie Beach, Geneva, Ohio. 

Esther Cowles, IV, E. Northfield, Mass. 

Harold Green, VII, West Gill School, Gill, Mass. 
Harry Harvey, 4022 Jennie Ave., Collinwood, Ohio. 
Elmer Holley, VII, Forestville, Conn. 

Horace Ingraham, II, 11 Lincoln St., Augusta, Me. 
Librado Net, IV, Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Gertrude E. Peck, IX, E. Shelburne, Mass. 

Hazel M. Roberts, VIII, Montague City, Mass. 


y Fourth Prize, The Badge. 

*Ruth Anderson, VII, 18 Nutting St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sally Andrews, V, Park Avenue, Westerly, R. I. 
*Josephine Atwood, IX, Box 428, Provincetown, Mass. 
Henry Averill, VIII, 32 Goodwin St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Horace Baker, VI, Chatham, Mass. 

é *George Brow, IV, Commercial St., E. Braintree, Mass. 
Joseph R. Brown, Box 769, Provincetown, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest 
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*Ida Campbell, IX, Box 442, Provincetown, Mass. 

Irene Cerutti, VI, 165 Lark St., Albany, N. Y. 

Scott Damin, VI, 17 Maple St., Augusta, Me. 

Edith Dulles, VI, Franklin School, 

*C. Dutcher, VII, Riverside Ave., Bristol, Conn. 

Karl Ehricke, VI, 346 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

*Ella May Field, VIII, Geneva, Ohio. 

Alan Flynn, Turners Falls, Mass. 

Arthur Garabrant, VI, Oradell, N. J. 

Maggie Gayer, III, 56 Inghmer Place, Bristol, Conn. 
Eugene Girard, VI, Turners Falls, Mass. 

Walter S. Hall, VIII, 30 Garnet St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Willie Hogan, 880 Chestnut St., Collinwood, Ohio. 

Hazel Holt, II, North Side School, Minot, N. D. 

Howard Imhoff, VIII, 2407 W. Mission Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
*Edith Jackson, V, Painesville, Ohio. 

Murl Johnson, I, Blaine’s Lane, Stockton, Cal. 

James Kelliher, IV, Turners Falls, Mass. 

Elizabeth Kershaw, III, Easthampton, Mass. 

Harold Lanphear, III, Avondale School, Westerly, R. I. 
Lilian Martin, V, Buckland School, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Harold Moore, VII, Oradell, N. J. 

James Morris, V, Winter Street School, Haverhill, Mass. 
Evalyn Nedeo, V, Painesville, Ohio. 

Clarence Rasmussen, VII, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Esther Rydstedt, VI, Hall Hill School, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 
Jennie Sewell, VIII, Turners Falls, Mass. 

Grace Soper, II, No. 1 School, Hampden, Mass. 

Hazel Tanner, VII, Montague City, Mass. 

Grant Thompson, II, N. Ward School, Minot, N. D. 
George Whitcomb, II, North Side School, Minot, N. D. 
Ruth Wickham, Hall’s Free School, Moody, Hanover Co., Va. 


Honorable Mention 


Arlie Abramson, Painesville Ruth Baker, Harwich 
Waldo Allen, E. Shelburne Mary Bard, Orleans 
Janet Arndt, Stockton Lillian Bates, Collinwood 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Flossie Best, Augusta 

Dean Booth, Geneva 

Bessie L. Brown, Riverside 
*Marion Buck, Fitchburg 
Mercedes Castaign, Ponce, P. R. 
Elbridge Chickering, Turners Falls 
Ralph Clark, Bristol 

Beula Courtney, Painesville 
*Edith Crandall, Westerly 
Mildred Currie, Westerly 
Harris Cutler, Fitchburg 
Emmett Danbacher, Stockton 
Mae V. Davis, E. Shelburne 
Thomas Dockry, Painesville 
Dorris Doty, Painesville 

Paul Dudley, Guilford 

Marie Fauchald, Minot 
Franklin Field, Montague 
*Daniel G. Fox, Boston 

Albert Frazier, E. Braintree 
George Frazier, E. Braintree 
Frank Gordon, Painesville 
Joseph W. Green, Warwick 
Oliver Green, Gill 

Guy Griffin, Albany 

Enid Groves, Stockton 

*Astrid M. Gustafson, Fitchburg 
Selmar Halla, Minot 

Mae Haver, Albany 

Joseph Hayde, Turners Falls 
Nellie Hutchison, Collinwood 
Bertha Ingham, Montague City 
Florence Jillson, Guilford 
Victor Johnson, E. Braintree 
Gwendolyn Jones, Oradell 
Gladys Keeley, Collinwood 
Joseph Klink, Franklin School 


Rudolf Kramer, Cedar Falls 
Robert Large, Bristol 

Mabelle Little, Augusta 
Adelaide Livingston, Painesville 
Spencer Loveland, Chatham 
*Hilja Mattson, Fitchburg 
Elmer McMahon, Painesville 
Dora Meigs, Augusta 

Harry Merner, Cedar Falls 
Florence A. Nelson, Fitchburg 
Ella Neven, Turners Falls 
*LeRoy Nickerson, E. Harwich 
Mory Molla Oblak, Collinwood 
Robert Payne, Geneva 

*Mary M. Peck, Bristol 
Rangnar Peterson, E. Longmeadow 
Eugene Poole, Wilbraham 
James Regan, Lincoln School 
Oscar Renta, Ponce, P. R. 
Lillian Reum, Turners Falls 
Fred Richter, Hampden 

Leola Rigby, Painesville 

Lindal Rogers, Chatham 

Rose Schneider, Turners Falls 
Isabella Schreiber, Westerly 
Bessie Sharpe, Haydenville 
Dorothy Spring, Geneva 

Hazel Stevens, Painesville 
Crawford Swelby, Turners Falls 
Sylvia V—., Nordhoff School. 
*William Vahlgren, Fitchburg 
Selena Veal, Westerly 

Mary Volton, Provincetown 

J. Wall, Bristol 

Fred Westlake, Geneva 

Edith M. White, Fitchburg 
Walter Wileski, Turners Falls 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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SPECIAL PRIZES 


Nature Packet. 
Fifth Grade, Ponce, Porto Rico. 


Bird Packet. 
West Gill School, Gill, Mass. 


The first prize this month was awarded to a drawing selected 
from a package of several score, not one sheet of the entire set 
nor the wrapper in which they came giving a hint of the town 
or city from which they were sent. The only identifying mark, 
beyond the name of the pupil and the grade, was the occasional 
name of the school, Lincoln School, Liberty School, Franklin 
School, but schools bearing the same name occur in every state 
in the Union. It will be impossible to deliver the first prize, 
or any others which the pupils from this town win, until some- 
body sends to the editor additional information. 

Several packages of drawings were sent to Worcester not- 
withstanding the clearly printed directions in The School Arts 
Book. These drawings have to be forwarded to North Scituate 
by express, and as the final proof goes to the printers they have 
not yet arrived. The drawings will be reserved and entered in 
the next contest. 

Every month a new town or two appears as a contestant. 
This is highly satisfactory, for it shows an ever widening 
interest not only in The School Arts Book and its courses 
but in art education. We hope during the coming year to be 
able to offer even more attractive prizes than heretofore. We 
propose to give a larger number of special prizes during the 
coming year to high school pupils and pupils in private schools 
who are taking advantage of the suggestions offered by The 
School Arts Book, 
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Please remember the regulations: 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends in, 
he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention after 
having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later drawings, 
for that is the highest award he has received. 


k@"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


“#"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


k@"Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


X@If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


k@" A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—-well, sheets with two or three are 
usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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Every one of the schools mentioned here has circulars of information ready 
for mailing. Address the secretary or director of the school. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

Vineyard Haven, Mass., (Island of Martha’s Vineyard). 

Conducted by Arthur R. Freedlander. Fourth season, July 1st-Sept. 15. 
Instruction will be given in all mediums. Outdoor classes: Landscape and 
figure, with three criticisms per week. Special course for students of Archi- 
tecture to develop facility in the handling of water color. The town and 
surrounding country offer interesting material to the student. For recreation 
there is excellent boating and bathing. Terms: fifteen dollars a month. 
Special two weeks’ course, ten dollars. For prospectus and further informa- 
tion address, A. R. Freedlander, 80 West goth St., New York City; after June 
20, Vineyard Haven. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Peoria, Ill., June 29 to August 1, 1908. 

The Summer School of Manual Training and Domestic Economy was 
organized for the special purpose of meeting the demand for strong, practical 
vacation courses in Manual Training, Applied Art and Domestic Economy. 
The courses offered in this school are just as strong as those given during the 
regular school year, and credits earned in the summer are allowed to count 
toward the Teacher’s Certificate. All the summer courses are planned with 
special reference to the needs of teachers and supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
or those who wish to become such. The school is not too large to allow each 
student to come into close personal relations with his instructors. The attend- 
ance in 1904 was 55; in 1905, 70; in 1906, 80; in 1907, 98. Send for our 
circular. 


THE CHICAGO PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Chicago School will be under the direction of Mr. Hugo Froelich, 
assisted by a faculty especially qualified to handle the different departments. 
The feature of the school will be the presentation of the principles of design as 
affecting the art instruction in all grades of the elementary schools. Another 
new and attractive feature of the Course will be the presentation of a series of 
suggestive lessons on specific topics, which will be developed as nearly as 
possible as they would be developed under schoolroom conditions in the different 
grades. There will be the usual opportunity for special instruction in water 
color, mechanical drawing, and the crafts, such as leather work, pottery, etc. 
Session July 6th to July 25th. 
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THE IOWA PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The sessions of the Iowa Prang Summer School will be held in the art 
room of the public library, Cedar Rapids, from June 29th to July 17th. The 
school will be under the direction of Mr. Teal, formerly of the Art Academy 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Teal will be assisted by Miss Emma Grattan of Cedar 
Rapids, and Miss Elizabeth Troeger, graduate of the Fine Arts Department, 
Columbia University. 

The Course will aim to emphasize the importance of Composition and 
Design in their relation to all branches of art and handicraft. The application 
of Design in pictorial as well as decorative and constructive work will be a 
feature of the Course. Attention will be given to the handling of the different 
mediums, water color, pencil, etc., and to designing and construction of the 
simple articles of use. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Instructors: Drawing and Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, P.L. 
Hale, W. M. Paxton. Modeling, B. L. Pratt. Anatomy, P. L. Hale. Per- 
spective, A. K. Cross. Department of Design: C. H. Walker, Director; Instruc- 
tors, Miss K. B. Child, Miss L. MacInnis. Metal Work, G.W. Hunt. Paige 
and Cummings Traveling Scholarships. Helen Hamblen, Gardner, Blake 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department; 
33d year begins September 28. No summer classes. For circulars and terms, 
address the Manager, Miss Alice F. Brooks. 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY’S OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

AND PAINTING 

July 7th to August rsth. 

Painting in Oil and Water Color. Course in Pencil Drawing especially 
adapted to teachers. For information apply to Miss Susan M. Ketcham, 
Secretary, 1o10 Carnegie Hall, New York City, or Miss Margaret Patterson, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

July 6 to August 14, 1908. 

In the Seventeenth Summer Session, offers instruction in Manual Training 
with all the advantages of the University Shops and Drafting Rooms. The 
courses in Drawing and Design are given by Charles Wellington Furlong. 
More than roo other courses in 25 departments. Full announcement upon 
application to the Registrar, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE HANDICRAFT GUILD OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Summer School of Design and Handicraft. Fourth Annual session, June 15 

to July 17, 1908. 

[ FACULTY. Design and Composition, Ernest A. Batchelder, Author of 
Principles of Design; Metal Work, Douglas Donaldson; Jewelry, Mrs. Ida 
Pell Conklin; Pottery, Florence D. Willets; Caroline Eckers, Assistant, Art 
Institute, Chicago; Leather, Nelbert Murphy; Bookbinding, Edith Griffith; 
Wood Block Printing, Berta Nabersberg; Stencilling, Elizabeth Norris; Water 
Color; M. Emma Roberts. 

COURSES OF STUDY. Each student is expected to take the course 
in Composition or Design, with a choice of crafts. The courses are planned 
for beginners as well as advanced students. Those having studied with Mr. 
Batchelder will be given advanced work. The principles of design will be 
developed in the crafts. The Handicraft Guild is now housed in the new build- 
ing which was designed to suit its needs. The large assembly hall will prove 
an ideal place for Mr. Batchelder’s daily talks and criticisms and the class 
rooms are well lighted and equipped. Application should be made early and 
choice of crafts specified. Term, June 15 to July 17. 

Address Florence Wales, Secretary Handicraft Guild, 89 Tenth Street S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

OFFICERS. M, Emma Roberts, President; Florence D. Willets, Vice- 
president; Florence Wales, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Winter Term opens Sept. 15, 1908. 


COGGESHALL CAMP AND STUDIO 


At Lanesville, Cape Ann, Mass. Open until September 15th. 

Offers a course of instruction in drawing and painting from nature under 
an experienced teacher who has studied and painted in many lands. Beginners 
and those who have made some progress in out-of-door sketching will find 
here an unusual opportunity to work directly from Nature in oil, water color, 
charcoal or pencil by new and simplified methods. The Camp buildings and 
studio were designed and built three years ago especially for this work and are 
situated beside the sea on a beautiful spot on the Cape Ann shore. This art 
students’ camp is unique in that it provides comfortable room, good board and 
best of practical instruction with pleasantest vacation surroundings and can 
accommodate a few who do not care to work in the classes, thus enabling 
students to bring friends as room-mates who would enjoy the out-of-door life. 
An illustrated booklet on application. John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon Street, 
Lowell, Mass. After June r5th at Lanesville. 
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METAL WORK AND JEWELRY. 


Miss Jennette Pratt announces her fourth annual summer term in jewelry 
and metal work, from, July 6th to August 1st inclusive, in her studio, 835 
Fine| Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. All work is entirely individual and a course is 
specially planned to meet the needs of each pupil. Work is offered from the 
professional standpoint, as a craft, and from the educational viewpoint, for 
public school work. The benefit of a thorough training at Pratt Insittute as 
a craftsman, and the subsequent developement of original methods of using 
metal as an edudational medium for handwork in public chools, with the ex- 
perience and practical methods of the active and successful craftworker and 
teacher, is offered in classes of such limited number that personal instruction 
is constant. This can hardly be over-estimated in comparison with institute 
classes. Further information upon inquiry. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


1 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Summer Courses of three and six weeks, each commencing July 1st, devoted 
exclusively to the following special subjects, all of which are designed especially 
for Public School work: Pottery, Clay Modeling, Hammered or Beaten 
Metal, Sheet Metal and Venetian Iron, Industrial Work, Tooled Leather, Knife 
Bench and Lathe work in Wood, Cookery, History of Foods, Dietetics, House- 
hold Economy, Cardboard and Canvas Sewing, Plain Hand Sewing, Principles 
of Embroidery, Pencil and Charcoal, Perspective, Light and Shade, Nature 
Studies, Color and Brush work, Blackboard Sketching, Composition and Design, 
School Gymnastics, Games and Light Apparatus Work, Pen and Blackboard 
Work on Vertical, Semi-Vertical and Slant Writing, Chorus Conducting, Theory 
and History of Music, Sight Reading, Ear Training, Melody Writing, Theory 
Methods and Practice of Teaching. The School is located in one of the most 
delightful cities in the country for Summer School work. Louis A. Thomas, 
Secretary. 


LOS ANGELES COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


212 Thorne Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The College of Fine Arts, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Cal., offers a short course of special training for teachers, covering the tech- 
nique of charcoal, pen, pencil, and water color. The specialty of the school 
is outdoor sketching, the buildings being ideally situated for the purpose. 
There will be summer classes in all the usual branches, including pottery 
and clay modelling. Send for circular. W. L. Judson, Director. 
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LYME SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Seventh Season of the Lyme Summer School. 

Wili open as usual June fifteenth and close September fifteenth. The 
classes will be under the personal instruction and direction of Mr. Frank Vincent 
Du Mond who will give three criticisms each week. Two of these will be out 
of doors on figure and landscape painting. The third will be a general talk 
based upon“all and any kind of work produced during the week. This has 
for its object the stimulating of personal tendencies and efforts and the consider- 
ation of the"esthetic side of the summer’s work. It has proven of the greatest 
value to students and teachers alike. 

For information as to terms, materials, board, railways etc, apply to Miss 
Martha L. Purdin, 131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, New Jersey. After June 
first, Lyme, Connecticut. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Summer School of 1908 offers the following courses in the Fine Arts: 
(1) History of European Architecture to A. D. 1000, and (2) History of 
European Architecture from A. D. 1000 to the close of the Renaissance, by 
Professor H. L. Warren; (3) The History of Ancient Art, by Dr. O. S. Tonks; 
(5) Architectural Design, by Professor W. L. Mowll; (6) Design as Applied 
in the Arts, and (7) Drawing and Painting in Representation, by Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, assisted by Messrs M. Mower and E. O. Parker. 

Courses in Manual Training: (1) Chipping, Filing and Fitting; (2) Black- 
smithing and Pattern-making; (3) Foundry Practice; and (4) Machine Shop 
Practice, by Messrs. F. R. Pleasonton and F. R. Markham. 

For particulars, address J. L. Love, Chairman, 4 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


BYRDCLIFFE SUMMER SCHOOL 

Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 

Children’s Classes. Physical culture, Nature study, Drawing, Dancing, 
Singing, Carpentry. 

Miss Hopkins will manage a house for the residence of children without 
their parents. Fee for board and tuition, ten weeks $250. Another boarding 
house for students and children with their parents; rate $8 per week. Fee 
for each class $4 per month. Season, July 1 to September 15. 

METAL WORK. Mr. H. L. Martin will teach a class of adults. The 
Summer School of the Art Students’ League has its headquarters at Wood- 
stock, one and one-half miles from Byrdcliffe. 
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ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th Street, New York. 

The Art Students’ League will conduct classes in Drawing from Life and 
Antique, Painting, Illustration and Composition under Mr. Edward Dufner. 
Classes will begin June rst and continue until September 26th. Excellem 
opportunities are offered to teachers and those students who cannot take 
advantage of the regular classes of the League. 

Woodstock, Ulster County, New York. The out-of-door painting classes 
of the Art Students’ League will be held at Woodstock, New York, with Mr. 
Birge Harrison as instructor, and Mr. John Carlson as assistant. Three 
criticisms will be given each week; two in the field, and one in the studio. 
Term will begin June rst and will continue until October 15th. Circulars 
will be mailed on application. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Providence, R. I., June 29 to August 1. 

Teachers of Drawing and Manual Training as well as Students and Crafts- 
men will find an unusual opportunity offered them in the courses given this 
summer. Those who are trying to meet the demand for an increased know- 
ledge in the manual arts will find these courses very helpful. All work will 
be credited in the same way as in the winter session, and certificates will be 
issued to students who have satisfactorily completed a summer course. 
Courses: 1. Metal Work for Grammar and High Schools. 2. Design, 
Theory and Practice. 3. Out Door Sketch Class. 4. Book Binding. 
5. Jewelry and Silver-smithing. 6. Manual Training for Elementary Schools. 
7. Tooled and Modeled Leather. For information address, Augustus F. Rose, 
Director. 


THE SCHOOL OF POTTERY IN CONNECTION WITH THE PAULINE 

POTTERY. 

Edgerton, Wisconsin. 

Opens July first under the direction of Mrs. Pauline Jacobus, the founder 
of the famous Pauline Pottery, who is a practical potter of long standing. 
Mrs. Jacobus will be assisted by competent teachers. Lessons will be also 
given in tooled leather, stenciling and various branches in arts and crafts. All 
materials furnished at lowest possible rates. Application should be made 
by intending students as early as possible as only a limited number can be 
accommodated at pottery place. Catalogue and booklet descriptive of the 
place will be mailed upon application. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Warrensburg, Mo. 

Strong and practical vacation courses in Drawing; Elementary Manual 
Training, Pottery, Woodworking, Methods of Teaching the Manual Arts, 
Furniture Making, Manual Training Design, Wood Turning, Sheet Metal 
Working in Copper and Brass, Organization and Administration of Manual 
Training, Mechanical Draughting, Plain Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery 
Cooking. 

Term, June 2nd to August 8th. Tuition, free. For bulletin and further 
information, address The Registrar. 


THE GLENWOOD PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Mr. W. D. Campbell of Columbus, Ohio, will again conduct the Prang 
Summer School at Glenwood, Lake Cayuga, New York. Mr. Campbell will 
be assisted by an excellent faculty, including Miss Helen Lucas of Rochester, 
New York and Mr. Harry E. Wood, Instructor in Arts and Crafts of the Indian- 
apolis High School. Session, July 6th to July 31st. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES OF 
CANADA. 


Meets at Sackville, N. B., July 7th to 24th, 1908. 


An excellent course in Natural Science, Literature, etc. Full information 
wlil be furnished by the Secretary, J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, P. E. Island. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 

Competent instruction. Thirteen departments, including a course in 
Arts and Crafts, with an enrollment in 1907 of 298. About 2,500 total enroll- 
ment in 1907. The best environmont for study. Famous lectures. A place 
whose charms are noted. Expense moderate. Catalogue on request. 
Chautauqua, New York. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 

Summer Term, June 15 to August 22, Ten Weeks. 

Drawing and Painting from life and from landscape. Modeling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting. A thorough course for professional students and 
teachers under the regular instructors of the Academy. The school is in 
Eden Park on high ground overlooking the city, and adjoins the Art Museum. 
For information address J. H. Gest, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Competent instruction. Thirteen departments, including a course in 
Arts and Crafts, with an enrollment in 1907 of 298. About 2,500 total enroll- 
ment in 1907. The best environment for study. Famous lectures. A place 
whose charms are noted. Expense moderate. Catalogue on request. 
Chautauqua, New York. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL OF ART AND INDUSTRY AND ART 
COLONY. 


AT BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 


Courses are given in drawing and painting from nature, applied design, 
school arts, mechanical drawing and manual training. Six separate depart- 
ments with a thoroughly trained teacher in charge of each. Ciasses for super- 
intendents of schools, supervisors and teachers of manual arts, grade teachers, 
art students and high school pupils. 

Provision has been made to accommodate a limited number who do not 
join any class. The school is located on a hill overlooking the harbor in the 
midst of beautiful natural scenery of unusual variety. Here one may dress 
in their most comfortable clothes, lie om the grass under the spruces or take 
daily excursions among the islands and harbors along the coast, and then 
enjoy the company of artists and good companions around the open fire at 
night. Terms very low. Rooms must be engaged in advance to be near the 
School. Send for illustrated circular to A. G. Randall, Director of Manual 
Arts, 127 Daboll St., Providence, R. I. 


THE NEW YORK NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 


Offers an attractive course for Teachers of School Art and Manual Express- 
sion, broad, artistic, practical, technical. Full diploma for supervising or 
teaching in public or private schools. Catalog and terms on request. The 
New York Normal Art School, 541 Lexington Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
New York City. 


This school conducts a summer class in “Fashion Drawing” under the 
instruction of Miss Cora M. Norman, studios 1 and 3, at 161 Columbus Avenue, 
corner 67th St. Larger studios will be opened in the fall, a new floor now 
being built for this purpose. Should a sufficient number of inquiries be received 
additional Summer classes, in charge of Mr. F. M. Dumond, will be organized. 
Address for all information A. C. Friedrichs, 161 Columbus Ave., New York City. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Summer Term, June 15 to August 15, 1908. 


Drawing and Painting from the object, out-door sketching for beginners 
and advanced students, Decorative Design and Applied Arts. Sketching from 
costumed figure. Composition and Illustration. Special class in eut-door 
painting under Mr. Gustav von Schlegell, late of Paris, France. 

The course is especially adapted to teachers in public and private schools. 
The school rooms, well lighted and accessible by elevator, are situated on the 
fourth floor of the public library building. For particulars apply to Robert 
Koehler, Director, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Six weeks, June 23-July 31. Draw- 
ing, manual training, arts and crafts. 

Six courses in drawing; nine courses in manual training and arts and 
crafts. Adapted especially to needs of teachers of Southern states. Under 
the general direction of Professor Royal B. Farnum of the Cleveland School 
of Art and Professor F. J. Corl of Dupont Manual Training School, Louisville 
Progressive courses, covering two, three and four years. Bulletins containing 
outlines and directions for home study. This permits teachers to do consec- 
utive work through a series of years. Credits given for this work accepted 
by other institutions. For further information address P. P. Claxton, Supt. 


SUMMER SESSION OF STOUT TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Menomonie, Wisconsin. July 27, 1908 to August 29, 1908. 

Nine Courses in Domestic Art and Science. Eleven courses in Manual 
Training. Equipment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. For Circular 
of information giving details address Supt. L. D. Harvey, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Situated on the lake front. Credits and certificates given if desired. 
Regular faculty all summer. Design, Composition, Illustration, Crafts, 
Mechanical Drawing, Still Life, Drawing and Painting from Life, Metal Work, 
Pottery, Woodwork, Methods, Landscape. Private Students have benefits 
of all regular classes. Tuition $25.00 for three summer months. List of 
Boarding places on application. Teachers’ Class begins July 7th. M. M. 
Newman, Secretary, 6 Madison Street. 
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(VOLUME VII.) 


APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY 
Picture Study, A Symposium, p. 482. 


ART SCHOOLS 


Lists, September 1907, p. 93; April 1908, p. 745; May 1908, p. 841; June "908, 
P- 930. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association, Los Angeles, 
California, 1907, p. 734. 

A Primer, Bryce and Spaulding, p. 641. 

Argonaut Art History, The, Horgan, p. 460. 

Art Education for High Schools, p. gro. 

Art of Landscape Painting in Oil Color, The, East, p. 178. 

Art of the Prado, The, Ricketts, p. 272. 

Art Principles in Portrait Photography, Beck, p. 272. 

Chats on Old Prints, Hayden, p. 272. 

Color Problems, Vanderpoel, p. 831. 

Complete Course of Free-Arm and Industrial Drawing, Vinall, p. 179. 

Constructive Interests of Children, The, Kent, p. 833. 

Educational Woodworking for School and Home, Park, p. 919 

Elementary Turning, Selden, p. 922. 

Elementary Woodwork, Selden, p. 922. 

Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving, Christie, p. 79. 

Father and Baby Plays, Poulsson, p. 460. 

Graphic Arts and Crafts Year-Book, 1907, The, p. 80. 

Greek Myths and Their Art, Mann, p. 640. 

Holland Sketches, Penfield, p. 368. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday in the Schoolroom, p. 550. 

International Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, The, 1908, p. 831. 

Joint Report, 1907, E. A. T. A., E. M. T. A., and W. D. and M. T. A., p. 735. 

Keppel Booklets, The, p. 832. 

Letters to a Painter on the Theory and Practice of Painting, Ostwald, p. 460. 

Making and Reading Drawings, Rhodes, p. 922. 

Masterpieces in Color, p. 368. 

Our Domestic Animals; their Habits, Intelligence, and Usefulness, De Voogt, 
P- 450. 

Our Trees and How to Know Them, Emerson and Weed, p. 922. 
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Proceedings of the 45th Annual University Convocation of the State of New 
York, p. 735. 

Romance of Modern Photography, The, Gibson, p. 734. 

Roman Sculpture, Strong, p. 80. 

Sloyd for the Three Upper Grammar Grades, Larsson, p. 178. 

Stories of Wagner’s Operas told for Children, The, Wheelock, p. 734. 

Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, for 1907, The, p. 79. 

Study of Trees in our Primary Schools, The, Wood, p. 641. 

Styles of Ornament, Speltz, p. 921. 

Supplementary Notes for Mechanical Drawing, Mathewson, p. 550. 

Textile Studies for the Schoolroom, Steiger p. 883. 

Twelve Drawings of Children, Weir, p. 550. 

Useful Details in Several Styles, Binstead, p. 80. 

Wide Awake Second Reader, The, Murray, p. 832. 

Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, p. 640. 

Youth; its Education, Regimen, and Hygiene, Hall, p. 368. 


CALENDARS 

Calendars for the Blackboard: September, p. 68; October, p. 173; November, 
p. 264; December, p. 361; January, p. 448; February, p. 546; March, p. 
637; April, p. 725; May, p. 823; June, p. gr12. 


COLOR 
Outlines for September and October, in June 1907, p. 851 and September, p. 30. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND HANDICRAFT 


American Shield, p. 548. 

Barrel Stave Jumper, p. 530. 

Bookmark, p. 365. 

Book Stall, p. 253. 

Bouncing Bob, p. 530. 

Child’s Swing. p. 52. 

Cornucopia, p. 366. 

Doll House, p. 63. 

Dorothy’s Wardrobe, pp. 57, 162, 255, 351, 442, 532, 621, 713, 814, 900. 
Elliptical Baskets, VI, Turner, p. 131. 
Enriched Handicraft, Dove, p. 312. 
Equipment for a Canoe-Camp Trip, p. 800. 
Jack-o’-lanterns, p. 159. 
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Japanese Candle Shades, p. 117. 

Labels, p. 176. 

Lanterns, pp. 224, 261. 

Mahoney’s Tenement, Hyde, p. 862. 

May Baskets and Some Ways of Making Them, Kelley, p. 660. 
Melon Shaped Baskets, VII, Turner, p. 391. 

Note-book Covers, p. 267. 

Paper Knives and Letter Openers, Rose, p. 778. 

Parlor Quoits, p. 440. 

Problem in Metal Work, A, Goldsworthy, p. 224. 
Raffia Table Mat, Doyle, p. 252. 

Revolving Bookcase, p. 53. 

Ring-toss, p. 439. 

Screen, p. 308. 

Shoe Polish Box, p. 348. 

Stencil Work, Garrabrant, p. 869. 

Tooled Leather in Elementary Grades, Hackett, p. 857. 
Toys (wooden), p. 346. 

Triptych, p. 365. 

Umbrella Stands, p. 618. 

Valentines, pp. 500, 544. 

Workshop, pp. 52, 159, 252, 346, 439, 530, 618, 710, 809, 897. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Augsburg, D. R., p. 483. 

Bailey, Henry Turner, pp. 3, 32, 141, 236, 259, 285, 322, 346, 404, 422, 430, 
471, 514, 572, 598, 690, 792, 882. 

Baldwin, William A., p. 191. 

Barber, Edith Athena, p. 567. 

Berry, Mary A., pp. 57, 162, 255, 351, 442, 532, 621, 713, 814, goo. 

Boone, Cheshire Lowton, p. 483. 

Bradley, E. Maude, p. 500. 

Burnham, Frederic L., p. 484. 

Carter, Charles M., p. 485. 

Clark, Ida Hood, p. 486. 

Dana, John Cotton, p. 851. 

Daniels, Fred H., p. 490. 

Davis, Solon P., p. 488. 
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Devereaux, Anna W., pp. 30, 136, 233, 319 419, 500, 593, 686, 788. 
Dove, W. W., p. 312. 

Dow, Arthur Wesley, p. 496. 

Doyle, Mima C., p. 252. 

Edwards, W. J., p. 491. 

Garrabrant, Elizabeth E., p. 860. 

Gates, Charles I., p. 267. 

Goldsworthy, Emelia M., p. 224. 

Hackett, Grace E., p. 857. 

Hall, James, p. 10, and Christmas Supplement. 
Haney, James Parton, p. 289. 

Hatch, Mary A., p. 117. 

Hays, Minnie E.,p. 592. 

Hyde, Blanche E., p. 862. 

Jackson, Mrs. Florence D., p. 366. 

Kelley, Arianna, pp. 411, 669. 

Ketchum, Edmund, p. 112. 

Kirby, C. Valentine, p. 318. 

Mason, William A., p. 492. 

McKinney, C. E., Jr., pp. 52, 253, 348, 440, 530, 618, 710, 809, 879. 
Morris, George E., p. 365. 

Murray, M. W.., p. 730. 

Muzzey, Alice B., pp. 301, 582, 681, 769. 
Parsons, Frank Alvah, p. 494. 

Pearson, Mary A., p. 495. 

Read, Henry, p. 8. 

Reed, Charlotte, pp. 119, 201, 457, 876. 

Reid, Christine W., p. 760. 

Rose, Augustus F., p. 778. 

Sanborn, Frank E., p. 308. 

Sanders, Katherine G., p. 25. 

Sargent, Irene, pp. 99, 381. 

Sargent, Walter, p. 482. 

Sewall, Isabel, p. 214. 

Skinner, Stella, pp. 498, 751. 

Soper, Mabel B., pp. 47, 153, 246, 337, 433, 524, 613, 702, 804. 
Stillman, Mary A., p. 228. 

Strange, Ora, p. 397. 
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Turner, Luther Weston, pp. 131, 301. 
Warner, Annette J., p. 15. 

Webb, Matthew, p. 653. 

Weed, Clarence M., pp. 563, 663. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 
Studies in Line, Muzzey, pp. 301, 582, 769. 


EDITORIALS 


Arbor Day, p. 716. 

Christmas, p. 354. 

Industrial Education, p. 250. 

Birds, p. 716. 

Life Drawing, p. 624. 

London Congress, pp. 165, 727, 913 
New Year’s, p. 445. 

Trees, p. 716. 

Washington’s Birthday Covers, p. 535. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING AND REPRESENTATION 


Helps to Better Object Drawing, Kelley, p. 411. 

Historic Monuments, Hall: Old Powder House, p. 10, Old Stone Mill, p. 12. 
Landscape Composition, Strange, p. 397. 

Learning to Draw, Bailey, p. 404. 

Play Houses in the Primary Grades, Sanders, p. 25. 

Stories with Scissors, Barber, p. 567. 

Story Telling in Tableau, Sewall, p. 214. 


LIFE DRAWING 
Editorial, p. 624. 
Outline for March, February number, p. 500. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Museum, The, Bailey, p. 3. 

Animals that will Stand, Bailey, p. 572. 

A Practical Basis for a Course of Study in Drawing and Art, Part II, Baldwin, 
p- 191. 

Benvenuto Cellini, Sargent, p. 90. 

Christmas Story, The, Bailey, p. 285, 











Christmas Supplement, Hall. 

Clay Modeling, Stillman, p. 228. 

Drawing in Public Schools, Read, p. 8. 

Flag Significant, The, Bailey, p. 471. 

Foreshortening, Webb, p. 653. 

Freehand Lettering for Working Drawings, Haney, p. 289. 

Hans Sachs, Sargent, p. 381. 

Illustrated Note-books, Reid, p. 760. 

Pictures for the Decoration of Schoolrooms and Pictures for Use in Teaching, 
John Cotton Dana, p. 851. 

Report of meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

, Education, p. 730. 

Rhythmic Ruler, Reed, pp. 119, 201, 457, 876. 

Schoolroom Decoration, Ellis, p. 543. 

Tinted Paper for Sketching, Muzzey, p. 681. 


OUTLINES 

Graded School Courses for September 1907, Vol. VI., p. 851; October p. 30; 
November, p. 136; December, p. 233; January, p. 319; February, p. 419; 
March, p. 509; April, p. 593; May, pp.686; June, p. 788, September, p. 882. 


PLANT DRAWING AND DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 
Alders, Poplars and Willows, Weed, p. 663. 

Fall Nature Drawing, Warner, p. 15. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit, The, Skinner, p. 751. 

Japanese Nature Stencils, Weed, p. 563. 

Window Transparencies, Ketchum, p. 112. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


For use with monthly outlines, pp. 51, 158, 251, 345, 438, 520, 617, 709, 808, 
806. 
On Mechanical Drawing, p. 76. 











